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battle  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts."  Because  of 
its  grandeur  reporters  forgot  to  write,  so  the 
"Lost  Speech"  has  become  a  legend.  As  a 
"Clay  man"  in  politics,  Lincoln  tried  to  hold 
the  Union  together  by  standing  with  anyone 
who  would  stand  on  middle  ground.  His  in- 
sistence on  principle  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  moderation  helped  attract  voters  to  the 
new  party.  Later.  William  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  successfully  avoided  a 
class  appeal  by  establishing  a  working  con- 
sensus of  farmers,  workers,  and  capitalists. 

Moderation  means,  not  inaction,  but 
temperate  action;  not  passivity,  but  con- 
trolled emotions:  not  little  thought,  but 
constructive  thovight.  "Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might"  Is  not  a  colorless 
statement,  nor  Is  "Hate  evil,  but  hate  no 
man."  "In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It," 
would  Indicate  that  moderates  should  be 
dynamic. 

Lincoln  regretted  that  he  was  not  more 
pious,  but  certainly  he  had  most  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  One  of  them  was  patience. 
Human  ills  long  In  developing,  he  saw  clearly, 
require  time  for  curing.  Before  taking  hasty 
action  he  wanted  to  understand  each  new 
situation.  On  June  16,  1858,  he  spoke 
moderately  and  wisely  to  a  Springfield 
audience:  "11  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  Judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it." 

Our  country  has  had  many  thinking 
citizens  of  "temperate  counsel."  to  use  a 
term  applied  to  Walter  Llppmann  by  Rossiter 
and  Lare  in  "The  Essential  Llppmann." 
Lippmann's  "voice  of  reason"  has  been  heard 
resoundingly  on  many  Issues.  Holding  that 
a  free  society  should  be  a  good  society,  he 
opposed  rash  action;  for.  "in  a  free  society 
like  ours  a  policy  is  bound  to  fall  which  de- 
liberately violates  our  pledges  and  our 
principles,  our  treaties  and  our  laws." 

When  the  Greeks  said  "Everytliing  In 
moderation"  they  didn't  mean  that  Grecians 
should  do  everything;  only  that  those  things 
done  should  be  done  moderately.  This  re- 
quires a  situational  Interpretation  of  his- 
tory rather  than  a  great  man  or  great  idea 
approach.  "A  revolution  that  simply  turns 
over  the  past,"  wrote  Sydney  Harris,  "is 
doomed  to  make  the  same  terrible  mistakes, 
only  In  an  upside  down  position.  Real 
changes  are  effected  In  society  by  those  who 
are  able  to  synthesize  what  is  best  out  of 
the  old  and  the  new." 

William  Hard  thinks  of  Americanism  as 
"an  effort  to  destroy — or,  at  any  rate — to 
diminish,  all  arbitrary  dominations,  public 
or  private.  It  is  an  effort  to  replace  these 
dominations  with  a  system  of  balanced  gov- 
ernmental powers,  balanced  private  rights, 
balanced  economic  elements,  balanced  social 
groups.  It  is  an  effort  to  arrive  at  that  end 
not  through  a  free  chaos  but  through  ordered 
law." 

In  1841  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  presented  a 
balanced  vision  of  man  as  a  remaker,  or  re- 
former, with  a  great  faith  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  all  men  of  moderation:  "men  trans- 
figured and  raised  above  themselves  by  the 
power  of  principles."  Principles  give  dy- 
namic lacking  in  expedients. 

Too  often  politics  as  the  art  of  the  possl-  , 
ble  becomes  the  art  of  the  popular.  True, 
statesmen  must  in  a  sense  follow  public 
opinion,  "the  history  of  the  state  sketches 
in  coarse  outline  the  progress  of  thought, 
and  follows  at  a  distance  the  delicacy  of  cul- 
ture and  of  aspiration."  But  statesmen  may 
also  be  leaders,  "they  only  who  build  on 
ideas  build  for  eternity."  There  Is  a  "com- 
mon conscience"  or  a  "middle  measure"  which 
provides  a  social  situation  in  which  men  and 
Ideas  are  interrelated.  Those  who  under- 
stand this  political  climate  of  human  values 
have  insights  giving  direction  to  our  civil- 
ization. 

The  above  quotes  from  Emerson's  "Man, 
the  Reformer,"  and  "PoUtlcs,"  reflect  the 
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same  attitude  as  that  of  Allan  Kevins  In 
"The  Emergence  of  Lincoln";  moderation  and 
firm  principle  are  harmoniously  combined. 
"For  Americans  in  1861,"  he  writes,  "as  for 
many  other  peoples  throughout  history,  war 
was  easier  than  wisdom  and  courage."  If 
the  moderates  could  have  prevailed,  "If  se- 
cession could  have  been  postponed  by  two 
decades,  natural  forces  might  well  have 
placed  a  solution  full  In  sight." 

Speaking  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
May  1963,  Commander  in  Chief  Gerhart  of 
the  North  American  Defense  Command  said, 
"The  old  soldier  Is  dead  and  burled.  It  takes 
a  new  type  of  man  to  be  in  military-  com- 
mand." 

The  Ice  is  breaking  on  the  river  of  life. 
Not  Just  the  cold  wax,  but  many  other 
rigid  social  patterns  are  becoming  unfrozen. 
Can  equality  and  freedom  both  be  achieved 
and  maintained? 

The  political  moderate's  answer  is  affirma- 
tive. As  many  "isms"  and  "ologies"  are  mod- 
ified or  discarded,  he  believes  with  Daniel 
Bell  that,  "the  United  States  is  probably  the 
first  large-scale  society  to  have  built  change 
and  Innovation  into  the  culture.  Also,  that 
the  ship  of  state  can  be  kept  afloat  and 
traveling  in  the  direction  of  our  highest 
goals  and  values." 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  has  yielded  to  me  because 
generally  I  could  say  to  the  very  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Iowa  that 
I  certainly  would  agree  with  what  he  has 
said.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  all  fac- 
tions have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  should 
be  heard.  I  think,  in  truth,  they  have 
been  heard  and  despite  the  liberal  and 
radical  blandishments  of  the  press,  I  be- 
lieve Republicans  are  making  a  good 
choice  and  have  shown  good  judgment 
and  that  the  front  runner  at  the  present 
time  certainly  represents  the  main- 
stream of  American  thinking: 

As  a  scholar  of  Lincoln,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  not  tell  the 
House  that  Lincoln  was  a  moderate — 
whatever  that  term  be.   The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  also  mentioned  the  fact  that 
sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  have 
oversimplification  of  issues.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  great  emancipator  had  a 
very  simple  answer  to  the  pei-plexing 
problems  of  that  day,  and  that  was  that 
all  men  should  be  free.   This  was  not  a 
moderate  answer.  This  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  radical  answer  for  that  day. 
What  would  be  the  moderate  position, 
for  example,  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery? What  would  be  the  moderate  posi- 
tion between  equality  and  class  or  nobil- 
ity?  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  moderate 
position.  The  position  taken  by  the  great 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  rather  radical 
position  which  at  the  same  time  was 
oversimplified — simply    that    a  man 
should  be  free.   I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  a  great  student  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  I  am  sure  he 
knows,  according  to  history,  that  at  that 
time  he  certainly  was  not  considered  as  a 
moderate.    He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
radical  of  the  worst  sort,  subject  to  scorn 
and  obloquy.   It  is  an  amazing  thing  to 
me  now  that  Republicans,  in  making 
their  choice,  we  find  are  choosing  a  man 
to  be  their  standard  bearer  that  all  of  a 
sudden  the  so-called  liberal  forces  in  our 


country  call  for  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  they  have  always  advocated — in 
effect,  bossism. 

The  people  are  making  their  choice,- 
but,  it  seems,  the  people  must  be  wrong, 
so  therefore  we  really  must  summon  all 
of  the  leaders — we  must  ask  former  pres- 
idents and  we  must  ask  Governors  of 
States  to  do  everything  possible  to  block 
the  nomination  which  has  been  prac- 
tically proclaimed  for  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  by  the  people. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  moderation. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  reversion  to  what 
I  would  term  as  "bossism,"  which  is  most 
radical  in  nature. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  we  have  a  distinct  problem  of 
defining  labels.  I  am  never  too  sure 
what  the  words  "Liberal"  and  "moderate" 
and  "conservative"  mean. 

I  remember  the  first  brush  I  had  with 
the  word  "moderation"  or  "moderate" 
was  when  I  was  in  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
The  temperance  people  came  to  see  me. 
and  tliey  advocated  "moderation,"  but 
to  them  "moderation"  meant  total  ab- 
stinence. I  had  always  thought  that 
"moderation"  had  something  to  do  with 
temperance,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
but  to  them  "moderation"  meant  total 
£il)s  t  i  n  c  lie  c 

Until  we  vxnderstand  semantically 
what  a  person  is  really  talking  about,  we 
do  not  know  what  he  means  by  "moder- 
ation." . 

Wlien  we  are  talking  about  history,  l 
sometimes  wonder  about  the  expression 
"moderation."  I  maintain  that  Lincoln 
was  not  a  moderate.  Certainly  Jeffer- 
son, Paine,  and  Henry— aU  great  Amer- 
icans— were  not  moderates. 

What  is  a  moderate  position,  so  far  as 
John  Paul  Jones  was  concerned?  John 
Paul  Jones  made  a  direct  statement, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship."  I  suppose  the 
moderate  position,  in  that  sense,  would 
have  been  to  tell  the  seamen,  "Well,  nor- 
mally, men,  I  do  not  believe  in  givmg  up 
the  ship,  but  we  have  to  think  this  over, 
and  possibly  on  this  occasion  we  should." 

What  is  the  moderate  position?  Pat- 
rick Henry,  had  he  taken  a  moderate 
position  in  his  very  important  and  elo- 
quent statement  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  perhaps  would  have 
said  something  more  to  the  effect,  "Well, 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  in  Uberty,  but  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  British  are  a 
pretty  rough  outfit,  and  if  we  are  too 
definite  in  what  we  think  perhaps  we 
will  get  hurt." 

I  suggest  that  perhaps,  when  we  talk 
about  the  word  "moderate,"  we  really 
are  not  talking  about  something  that  is 
historic.  I  say  this  with  the  most  favor- 
able admiration  of  the  gentleman.  In 
talking  of  moderation  perhaps  we  are 
really  not  talking  about  a  political  doc- 
trine. 

What  is  the  moderate  position  on  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China? 

What  is  the  moderate  position  on  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  pay  its  dues  and  assess- 
ments under  the  U.N.  Charter? 

What  is  the  moderate  position  on 
credit  on  sale  of  wheat  to  our  enemies, 
the  Soviet  Union? 

What  is  the  moderate  position  on  for- 
eign aid  to  Communist  countries? 
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What  is  the  moderate  position  on  defi- 
cit spending  in  good  times? 
Is  a  little  bit  OK? 

I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  Republicans  are  conservatives.  If 
we  define  the  word  properly,  I  believe 
that  the  mainstream  of  Republican 
thinking  is  conseiwative. 

The  Governor  from  New  York  talked 
quite  extensively  about  the  mainstream, 
but  I  never  felt  he  was  really  in  it.  We 
welcome,  of  course,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  into  the  race.  He  says  he 
is  a  moderate.  I  hope,  if  he  is  to  travel 
upstream — and  it  is  a  long  way  up- 
stream— that  he  will  use  his  paddle  to 
propel  his  own  craft  and  not  swing  it 
Indiscriminately  at  those  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  mainstream  of  thinking — 
those  of  us  who  believe,  as  Republicans, 
we  are  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
thinking. 

I  believe  that  the  mainstream  of  Re- 
publican thinking,  under  modern 
semantics  and  modern  terminology',  is 
not  liberal  and  is  not  moderate. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
very  honestly  and  very  kindly.  I  believe 
it  is  overwhelmingly  conservative. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks,  but  I  must 
respond,  because  I  feel  he  Is  incorrect  in 
classifying  Lincoln  as  he  has.  I  feel  cer- 
tain the  gentleman  would  not  question 
my  quote  from  Lincoln,  of  1856.  I  be- 
lieve, if  he  will  study  the  campaign  and 
the  convention  of  1860  in  Chicago,  he 
will  realize  that  that  convention  .selected 
the  moderate  candidate,  who  was 
Lincoln. 

The  extremists  of  those  times  were  the 
abolitionists,  the  secessionists.  At  dif- 
ferent periods  of  history  there  have  been 
different  kinds  of  extremism. 

Lincoln  was  a  moderate  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  Negro 
problem. 

He  was  being  pressm-ed  from  all  sides 
by  the  extremists  on  one  hand  to  i.ssue 
the  Proclamation  Emancipation.  How- 
ever, he  knew  so  well  the  philosophy  that 
all  of  us  ought  to  try  to  emulate,  which 
is  that  thei'e  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
to  do  what  is  right  and  a  right  and  a 
wrong  time  to  do  what  is  right.  While  , 
Lincoln,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  endorsed 
the  conservative  philosophy  and  never 
spoke  of  it.  still  he  did  speak  of  modera- 
tion from  time  to  time.  Of  course,  we 
get  into  an  argument  on  semantics  here, 
probably,  but  I  a.ssume  you  are  as  sure 
that  you  are  correct  as  I  am  when  I  say  ' 
that  Lincoln  was  classed  as  a  moderate,  ' 
and  most  historians  would  do  so,  too. 
They  recognize  that  the  convention  in 
1860  nominated  a  moderate. 

The    SPEAKER   pro   tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).    The  time  of  the  gentleman  ' 
from  Iowa  has  expired.  | 
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government  or  free  enterprise,  or  the  Con- 
stitution as  we  have  known  it.  They  want 
to  change  this  Nation  into  some  sort  of  a  so- 
cialized state,  for  they  believe  in  the  phil- 
osophy the  state  should  be  supreme,  and  the 
individual  should  bow  to  the  will  and  the 
desire  of  the  state.  The  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  such  a  philosophy  are  neither 
Republicans  nor  Democrats.  They  believe 
in  and  owe  allegiance  to  no  party.  For  the 
time  being,  at  least,  they  have  affixed  them- 
selves to  the  Democratic  Party  and  gnaw 
from  within  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Many  call  themselves  New  Dealers. 

Of  course-,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  other  of  the 
top  spokesmen  of  his  administration,  have 
long  told  us  the  New  Deal  is  a  liberal  move- 
ment. I  can  agree  with  such  a  theory  in 
only  one  particular.  I  admit  the  New  Deal 
is,  and  always  has  been,  liberal  with  other 
people's  money.  They  have  been  so  liberal 
that  today  we  have  a  national  debt  of  nearly 
$250,000,000,000,  and  a  Federal  tax  rate 
that  starts  at  23  percent  of  any  income  above 
$500  and  goes  so  high  as  to  actually  total 
more  than  100  percent,  this  year,  on  incomes 
of  $500,000  or  more. 

Yes,  the  New  Deal  is  so  liberal  that  every- 
thing we  eat  and  wear  is  taxed  to  the  limit, 
with  the  Government  taking  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  entire  national  income  as 
taxes.  So  liberal  that  at  every  family  table 
of  three  there  is  a  fourth  unseen  guest  pres- 
ent— the  tax  collector — eating  more  than 
one-fourth  that  family's  substance 
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Judge  Jennings  Is  one  of  the  ir 
ful  and  influential  Members  of  thi 
An  able,  astute,  and  sound  lawj 
cupies  a  place  of  leadership  on  t 
ant  Judiciary  Committee  which  p 
most  of  the  grave  legal  problems  v 
before  our  national  legislature.  1 
and  advice  are  sought  and  foUoi 
colleagues.  John  Jennings  alwa 
feet  on  the  ground,  his  mind  on 
and  his  heart  In  the  right  place. 

Within  a  few  days  after  I  first  ( 
House  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  1 
to  the  great  Committee  on  Inte 
Foreign  Commerce,  where  Carholl 
already  given  several  years  of  al 
I  soon  came  to  admire  his  keen 
mind  and  to  trust  and  follow  his  s 
ment.  We  worked  in  even  close 
ship  as  members  of  several  impc 
committees,  and  I  say  to  you  th 
of  the  tireless  energy  and  the  unu 
of  Representative  Reece  of  Ten 
people  of  America  are  today  en 
benefits  of  much  progressive  lei 

In  recent  years  Carroll  Reece 
served  together  on  the  Republica 
Committee,  and  on  the  natioua 
committee  of  our  party.  Throui 
well  as  from  other  sources,  I  h£ 
of  the  splendid  work  you  have  d( 
State.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
taking  advantage  of  this  occasion 
for  a  moment  to  express  to  the  so: 


Address  of  Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
1  Ohio 

i   

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

I    HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

'  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

\      IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15,  1945 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  Clarence  J. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
on  December  12,  1945: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
consider  It  a  great  privilege  to  break  bread 
with  my  fellow  Republicans  in  the  historic 
city  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  founder  of  our  party. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  to  Tennesee — 
the  Volunteer  State,  which  has  given  so  many 
strong  sons  and  daugiiters  to  the  Nation.  It 
is  good  to  get  away  from  the  hectic  turmoil, 
the  uncertainties  and  the  inconsistencies,  the 
political  and  International  Intrigue,  which 
have  become  almost  the  normal  life  in  Wash- 
ington, and  to  come  to  this  beautiful  com- 
munity where  one  can  breathe  the  free  and 
pure  air  of  true  Americanism  as  it  flows  down 
from  your  ageless  hills  and  mountains.  It  is 
in  places  such  as  this  that  the  heart  of 
America  beats  the  strongest.  In  your  veins 
flows  the  blood  of  those  who  fought  and  died 
to  create  this  Nation.  Your  forefathers 
carved  this  magnificent  State  from  the 
wilderness.  Men  of  courage  and  vision,  they 
fought  tyrants  for  their  freedom  and  Nature 
for  their  living. 

Tennesee  has  long  held  a  prominent  place 
In  the  affairs  of  our  party  and  Nation.  You 
have  given  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  two  of  your  outstanding  Republican 
sons,  both  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
warm  personal  friends.  I  speak  of  John  Jen- 
nings, Jr.,  who  represents  your  Second  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  B.  Carroll  Reecb,  of  the  First 
Tennessee  District. 
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can citizens  of  this  community  my  personal 
gratitude,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally generous  financial  support  you 
gave  to  our  cause  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign. The  sinews  of  war  which  you  pro- 
vided helped  greatly.  We  made  the  good 
fight  in  1944.  We  lost — yes — but  we  went 
down  fighting  for  the  principles  in  which  we 
believed. 

These  are  dark  and  discouraging  days  to 
many  of  us  who  have  always  believed,  and 
still  believe,  in  constitutional  government 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  So  I  feel  it 
only  fitting  and  proper  that  those  of  us  who 
still  cling  to  the  beliefs  of  Lincoln  should 
gather  here,  and  in  numerous  other  cities 
of  the  land,  on  this,  his  natal  day,  to  draw 
from  his  life  and  deeds  renewed  courage  and 
added  strength  to  carry  on  the  good  work  he 
began. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  in  a  direct 
westward  line  from  the  Capitol  and  the 
Washington  Monument,  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  stands  the  national  me- 
morial to  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  can  best 
describe  it  in  the  words  of  an  unknown  poet: 

"Yesterday  I  saw  Lincoln 
I  stood  reverently  before  him 
Within  the  lighted  walls  in  Washington. 
There  h^  sat,  like  one  who  would  speak  to 

the  Nation. 
With  deep,  all-seeing  eyes,  soft  and  friendly. 
Full  of  the  warmth  of  human  kindness. 
His  spirit  of  tolerance,  of  liberation. 
Of  love  of  the  Republic, 
Pilled  that  shrine 
And  reached  out,  calling  all  of  us 
To  unity,  to  sacrifice,  and  brotherhood. 
Surely  his  life  defines  the  American  way — 
The  ways  of  freedom,  liberty  of  conscience. 
Press,  and  speech." 

I  usually  pass  the  Lincoln  Memorial  each 
day  on  my  way  to  and  from  the  Capitol.  In 
recent  years  as  the  pressure  of  the  times 
brought  longer  hours  of  work  and  more  trou- 
blesome problems,  more  and  more  often  I 
have  found  myself  stopping  for"  a  moment 
In  front  of  that  beautiful  memorial  to  gaze 
at  the  huge  stone  figure  of  Lincoln  sitting 
there  in  the  shrine  a  grateful  Republic  has 
erected  to  his  memory.  Usually  it  is  at  night 
that  I  stop — at  night  when  the  flood  lights 
play  upon  his  figure  and  cause  it  to  etand 
out  of  the  darkness  in  all  the  glorious  detail 
wblcb  a  world-renowned  sculptor  has  given  It. 
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He  sits  looking  to  the  eastward  toward  the 
Capitol.  In  his  face  is  all  the  pathos  and 
the  understanding,  the  pain  and  the  suffer- 
ing; the  plainness  and  the  humility;  the 
character  and  grandeur  of  soul,  which  have 
made  It  both  an  inspiration  and  an  enigma 
to  all  who  look  upon  it.  Often  I  go  there 
disheartened  and  low  in  spirits.  I  leave  with 
a  renewed  faith  in  the  Nation  which  pro- 
duced and  gave  to  the  world  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln  proved  himself  to  be  a  true  man 
of  destiny,  given  to  the  Republic  in  one  of 
Its  darkest  hours  when  Its  very  survival  was 
In  grave  question.  Today,  our  Nation  faces 
another  such  crisis.  We  need  a  Lincoln  now 
as  badly  as  we  needed  a  Lincoln  In  the  six- 
ties, for  the  future  of  our  glorious  Republic 
is  at  stake.  It  must  soon  be  decided  whether 
it  can  and  will  survive  In  the  form  in  which 
it  was  created,  and  under  which  It  became 
great. 

During  the  past  12  years  many  changes 
have  taken  place  In  our  governmental  struc- 
ture. Strange  doctrines  and  preachments 
have  been  heard  from  high  places.  We  have 
seen  the  depression,  which  came  as  the  in- 
evitable aftermath  of  the  First  World  War, 
lengthened  by  governmental  bungling  until 
it  lasted  for  more  than  9  years — until  it  be- 
came almost  a  normal  condition  to  have 
ten  or  twelve  million  Americans  unable  to 
obtain  employment — a  depression  which  was 
not  cured,  but  only  suspended,  by  the  com- 
ing of  war  and  the  calling  of  12,000,000  young 
Americans  to  arms.  Class  has  been  set 
against  class.  Industry  and  free  enterprise 
became  the  whipping  boys  of  the  New  Deal 
administration.  Everything  possible  was 
done  to  discourage  private  Initiative,  thrift, 
and  progress.  Yet  when  war  came,  and  our 
sons  marched  forth  to  fight  and  die  on  half 
a  hundred  far-flung  battle  fronts  through- 
out the  world,  it  was  these  same  whipping 
boys — American  industry  and  our  American 
free-enterprise  system — supported  by  the 
strong  sinews  of  free  American  labor — that 
out-produced  all  the  world  and  furnished  the 
Implements  of  war  so  necessary  to  assure  the 
great  victories  which  have  been  won. 

A  few  short  years  ago  there  were  many 
who  were  critical  of  modern  youth.  There 
was  much  talk  about  the  jitterbug  age,  and 
that  young  America  had  become  soft  and 
decadent.  Time  has  proven  how  wrong  that 
appraisal  was,  for  within  the  veins  of  the 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  America 
still  courses  the  blood  of  those  who  founded 
and  made  great  this  Nation  of  ours.  On  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air,  American  youth  have 
met  In  deadly  combat  the  best  our  enemies 
could  pit  against  them,  and  have  proven 
themselves  the  better.  Just  as  our  youth 
have  demonstrated  their  worth  In  the  ter- 
rible crucible  of  war,  so,  too,  has  industry, 
private  enterprise,  and  free  labor  here  in 
America  proven  beyond  question  their  worth, 
their  abilities,  their  strength,  their  capacities, 
their  loyalty,  and  their  patriotism.  American 
free  enterprise  and  free  labor  have  alone  out- 
produced the  state-controlled  industries  and 
the  slave  labor  of  all  the  dictator  nations  of 
the  world  combined,  four  times  over. 

We  are  winning  on  the  battle  frontjs  in 
both  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  There  is  every 
Indication  victory  may  soon  come  to  our  arms 
across  the  Atlantic  and,  while  final  triumph 
may  be  longer  delayed  in  the  Pacific,  It  Is 
nevertheless  Just  as  certain. 

No  longer  are  we  in  danger,  here  in  Amer- 
ica, from  our  enemies  from  without.  No 
foreign  foe  now  threatens  us  with  destruc- 
tion through  military  might.  Yet  history 
teaches  us  that  more  nations  have  been  de- 
stroyed from  within  than  from  without. 
More  nations  have  fallen  as  a  result  of  In- 
ternal weaknesses  than  have  ever  been 
despoiled  and  crushed  by  invading  armies. 

Today  we  have  within  our  borders  those 
who  do  not  believe  In  our  American  way  of 
life.   They  do  not  believe  in  representative 
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Lincoln  Faced  Problems 
Like  Those  Of  Today 


STAR  STATE  REPORT 

Bloomington,  Ind.  —  When 
Abraham  Lincoln  became  Pres- 
ident 108  years  ago  he  faced 
problems  much  like  those  of 
today— crime  in  the  streets  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  urbaniza- 
tion and  transportation. 

This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Don- 
ald F.  Carmony,  professor  of 
history  at  Indiana  University, 
who  also  believes  Lincoln  was 
a  product  of  his  region  and 
his  time. 

Lincoln,  the  16th  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born 
on  this  day  160  years  ago. 

If  Lincoln's  family  had 
taken  him  south  from  his  na- 
tive Kentucky  instead  of  north 
to  Indiana  and  later  Illinois, 
he  probably  would  not  have 
become  President,  according 
to  Dr.  Carmony. 

When  it  came  to  problems 
Lincoln  faced  as  President,  he 
seems  almost  contemporary, 
Dr.  Carmony  says.  Lincoln, 
who  faced  the  urban,  trans- 
portation and  crime  problems, 
which  seem  huge  today,  was 
elected  with  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
his  first  term  of  office. 

Lincoln  won  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  then  infant  Repub- 
lican Party  for  a  second  term 
and  then  was  almost  repudi- 
ated by  the  party  because  of 
the  country's  weariness  with 
the  Civil  War  and  a  financial 
crisis.  Dr.  Carmony  points  out. 

"THEN  THE  war  took  a 
turn  for  the  better  for  the 
North  and  Lincoln  won  a  sec- 
ond term  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

"The  three  state  associated 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
all  a  part  of  the  pioneer  West. 
"The  important  thing  is  not 
that  Lincoln  lived  in  these 
three  states  but  that  he  was 
a  produc  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
frontier. 

I  "Some  people  today  criti- 
i  cize    Lincoln    very  strongly 


These  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  show  him  (left) 
at  the  beginning  of  his  first  term  as  President  and  as 
he  appeared  shortly  before  his  death.  Both  portraits 
are  in  Indiana  University's  Lilly  Library  Lincoln  collec- 
tion. 

for  putting  the  Union  above 
slavery,  but  the  only  chance 
he  had  to  do  anything  abouf 
slavery  was  preservation  of 
the  Union,"  Dr.  Carmony 
says.  "The  cause  of  freedom 
was  served  by  keeping  the 
cause  of  the  Union  foremost." 

"LINCOLN  early  abhorred 
salvery.  Time  and  time  again 
he  talked  about  its  ultimate 
extinction.  He  insisted  on 
property  rights  and  other 
riehts  for  Negroes.  He  was  in 
advance  of  his  time  on  the 
slavery  issue,"  Dr.  Carmony 
says. 

The  view  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  political  figure  is 
often  lost  in  the  romanticized 
legends  that  grew  up  after 
his  assassination,  Dr.  Car- 
mony says.  The  I.U.  historian 
makes  these  observations: 

"There  were  really  two  Lin- 
colns,  our  studies  show.  One 
was  a  verv  much  alive  and 
real  individual  who  made  po- 
litical barRains.  He  was  a 
verv  ranable  and  cadgy  cam- 
naisiner  and  a  verv  astute  per- 
son. He  was  at  times  moody 
nnd  brooding. 


"THEN  THERE  was  a  sec- 
ond LiP'^oln — the  one  most 
noople  know  as  a  romantic 
figure — an  emancipator  —  an 
idol  of  the  people.  This  is  not 
a  true  picture  because  Lincoln 
was  called  a  Caesar— a  Crom- 
wU— a  dictator  while  he  was 
alive.  He  was  often  pictured 
by  his  enemis  as  a  ebuffoon." 

Dr.   Carmony  is   not  sure 
Lincoln  would  have  been  able 
to  survive  the  political  battles 
that  came  with  Reconstruc- 
tion after  the  Civil  War.  There 
also  is  some  question  in  Dr. 
Carmony's    mind  whether 
Lincoln  could  have  controlled 
Congress  in  the  stormy  post- 
war period.   
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Lincoln's  Way  with  Congress  and  the  People 

LINCOLN  never  fooled  himself  or  others,  and  he  never  crowded 
the  facts.  Born  of  a  long  line  of  solid  common-sense  folks  made 
^  poor  for  a  while  by  the  chances  of  the  frontier,  Lincoln  had  en- 
dured enough  hardship  to  bring  out  in  him  the  strength,  patience,  and 
kmdncss  which  are  our  central  human  qualities.  He  whipped  Bob 
Armstrong,  champion  of  the  Clary  Grove  gang,  faced  down  the  entire 
gang,  and  won  their  loyalty.  That  village  scrap  is  the  whole  story  of 
Lincoln's  great  career  in  law,  in  politics,  and  in  government.  _ 

Lincoln  had  a  mighty  hard  job  with  Congress.  He  and  his  Vice 
President,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  came  from  second-rate  Northern  States, 
Illinois  and  Maine,  and  were  chosen  by  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  election  of  1860.  Some  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
which  had  to  be  picked  to  unite  the  Northern  factions,  thought  them- 
selves bigger  than  Lincoln,  and  had  to  be  taught  to  pull  m  harness. 
Then  Lincoln  constantlv  had  to  defend  his  generals  against  the  im- 
patient zeal  of  the  congressional  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  After  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  opposition  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  increased  frorr.  4-1  to  75.  The  Presi- 
dent waited  for  public  opinion  to  rally,  as  it  finally  did,  to  his  plan. 

Lincoln  used  his  executive  power  to  the  limit,  as  need  arose, 
though  he  was  called  usurper,  king,  and  military  despot.    He  pro- 
moted Cameron  and  Chase  out  of  the  way,  and  held  Seward  by  hav- 
ing his  senatorial  enemies  meet  with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  and 
talk  their  grouch  out.   The  President  thus  cut  directly  through  all 
plots.    Urged  to  play  politics  for  the  election  of  1864,  he  said : 
It  is  the  people's  business— the  election  is  in  their  hands.  If 
they  turn  their  backs  to  the  fire  and  get  scorched  in  the  rear, 
they'll  have  to  sit  on  the  blister. 
Lincoln  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  pilot  and  not  the  ship 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  history  of  him,  sum  up  the  secret  of 
Lincoln's  power  in  one  phrase: 

His  steady,  cautious  direction  and  control  of  the  average  public 
sentiment  of  the  country. 
That  is  the  statesmanship  that  the  United  States  requires.  The 
model  of  our  leadership,  to-day  and  always,  is  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Lincoln  the  Politician 


AMERICAN  boys 
and  girl3  cannot 
too  often,  or  too 
seriDUsly,  study  the 
chararter  of.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Ills  birthday,  the 
12th  of  February, 
o  u  K  li  t  to  be  ob- 
.sorvfed  in  every  pub- 
lic .school. 

He  means  more  to 
American  ideals 
than  any  llgure  in 
our  liistory. 

Wu  should  not 
make  an  idol  of  him, 
think  that  he  never 
d  id  wrong,  or 
imagine  him  to  have 
had  superhuman 
fiualities.  He  is  the 
lu.st  man  to  set  up 
on  a  pedestal.  He 
would  be  the  first,  if 

he  were  here  today,  to  laugh  at  the  ef- 
forts some  make  to  represent  him  as  a 
hero,  apart  from  his  fellow  men. 

For  he  had  common  sense  and  humor. 
And  common  sense  tells  ua  that  the 
greatest  man  is  nearest  ta  our  common 
humanity.  And  humor  is  stirred  by  the 
pcsing  of  those  who  believe  their  flat- 
terers and  conceive  themselves  to  be 
of  other  clay  than  that  of  which  the  rest 
of  us  are  molded. 

One  tiling  about  Jjincoln  I  wish  to  em- 
phasiy.e  this  year.  That  is,  that  he  was 
a  )jolitician,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  our 
country  than  for  young-  people  to  get 
the  uotioii  that  all  politicians'  are  low 
men  and  that  politics  is  low  business.  ' 

Some  politicians,  it  is  true,  are  petty 
and  some  are  ^'enal,  with  no  mind  above 
tlieir  party  and  the  selfish  profits  they 
can  draw  from  It.  But  that  Is  a  weak- 
ness jf  liuman  nature,  and  not  due  to 
tlu;  business  of  politics. 

Politics  ought  to  be  the  highest, 
noblest  calling.  It  means  attending  to 
the  business  of  the  cuuununwealth,  the 
establishing  and  safeguarding  of  condi- 


Frank  Crane 

,tions  of  equity  and  liberty  for  all  cit- 
izens. 

Lincoln  was  an  excellent  politician. 
He  was  not  what  we  would  call  a  re- 
former, frir  he  did  not  advocate  meas- 
ures simijiy  because  they  were  right.  He 
considered  whether  or  not  the  "people 
wanted  tliem. 

He  did  not  think  he  and  liis  judgment 
and  conscience  were  superior  to  the  peo- 
Xjle's,  nor  that  ho  was  in  any  way  di- 
vinely licensed  to  tell  the  nation  what  it 
ought  to  do. 

He  aimed  to  be  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  their  master.     He  was  to  do, 
their  will,  not  to  impose  his  will  upon 
them. 

His  great  power  lay  in  this,  that  he 
understood  the  iieople,  kept  close  to 
them,  and  carried  out  their  collective 
purpose. 

He  has  been  called  the  "iriartyr"  pres- 
ident, and  perhaps  the  title  is  apt  enough 
if  it  implies  simjily  that  he  met  his  death 
in  the  performance  of  his  liigh  y. 
llut  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term  h  as 
not  a  martjr,  for  he  was  not  killed  by 
authority,  the  populace  did  not  hate  him  ' 
nor  clamor  for  his  blood,  they  loved  him.  ' 
He  was  assassinated  by  a  criminal. 

He  was  a  shrewd,  wise,  honest  poll-  ,; 
tieian,  who  tried  to  do  tlie  best  lie  could  ; 
with  the  materials  and  conditions  at  J 
hand.  So  what  he  did  it  was  not  nece3-.\ 
aury  to  undo.  '' 

Martyrs  and  reformers  have  their 
place.  Mankind  needs  them.  But  it  : 
needs  quite  aa  mucli  the  able  politician 
who  can  make  the  people's  will  effective, 
who  can  tell  wliat  is  practical  ns  well 
as  what  is  righteous,  who  can  interpret  ,■ 
and  utter  the  people's  heart. 

He  was  precisely  the  kind  of  man  de-r  r 
mocracy    needs,    humble-minded,  fear- 
less,   conscientious,   a  restraint  to  the 
rash  and  fanatical,  and  an  encourage-  ^ 
ment  to  the  timid.  '4 
He  was  not  great  in  the  sense  that  ' 
Napoleon  or  Caesar  or  Savonarola  or 
any  king  or  emperor  is  called  great,  l5ut  ' 
his   was  a  new   greatness,   the  perfect 
type  of  a  public  servant,  tlie  ideal  ex-,-, 
pi-ession  of  au  intelligent  democracy. 
[Copyjlght,  1916,  by  I'lanli  Crana^ 


Lincoln's  Moral  Courage. 

Editor  of  The  Eecord : 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  your  editorial  in  this  morning's 
,  issue  entitled  "Misrepresenting  Lincoln." 
A  careful  reading  of  the  speeches  and 
the    many    biographies    of    I^incolu  will 
clearly  disclose  the  evidence  that  it  was  I 
the   invarialJle   habit   of   Lincoln   to  put 
principles  first  and  party   loyalty  second. 
It  seems  to  have  been  n  life-long  practice 
with    him    that   his   public   actions  were 
governed   by   his   profound   conviction  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  principles  in  which 
he  beiieved.     If  existing  political  parties 
did  not  afford  opport\mity  to  give  public 
expression  to  his  ideals,  he  was  the  type 
of  man  to  create  or  help  found  a  political 
party  that  would.    Among  all  our  Ameri- 
can statesmen  of  a  past  generation,  liln- 
coln  Is  about  the  last  man  who  may  be 
represented  as  subservient  to  party  dicta- 
tion.    Like  .Jefferson,   he  had  "a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind;"  he 
also  held  in  honorable  esteem  his  iiolitical 
I  opponents,  and   was  by  them  respected. 
I  A  rival  statesman  once  said:  "Lincoln  Is 
I  the  honestest  man  I  know."    Firmness  in 
!  the  right,  charity  and  benevolence  of  heart 
;  were  his  personal  characteristics. 
'     His   Imlependence   of  character   is  re- 
corded in  an  incident  related  by  William 
Elroy  Curtis  ("The  True  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," p.  373).    The  reference  is  to  Lin- 
coln's legislative  career: 

I  On  one  occasion  ,i  caiiriis  was  hrld  for  a 
!  eonwiltatlfin  ovoi-  a  iiropositioji  I.lm-nln  lilii  mU 
approve.  The  ilUciission  lustefi  until  mhiniKlit. 
but  he  took  Til)  part  In  it.  Finally,  an  iippeal 
I  was  made  to  liini.  by  his  colleasues,  who  aruucd 
that  the  cn<i  would  justify  the  means.  He 
closed  the  debate  and  dotlned  his  own  position 
by  sayliic:  "Voii  may  burn  my  body  to  ashes 
and  scatter  tliein  to  the  winds  of  heaven;  you 
may  drait  my  houI  down  to  tlie  resions  of  dark- 
ness and  despair  to  be  tormented  forever;  hiu 
yon  will  not  get  me  to  supiiort  a  measure 
which  I  believe  lo  be  wronsr.  altlionch  by  doing 
so  1  may  uoomplish  that  wliich  I  believe  to  be 
richt.- 

That  sentence  gives  a  glimpse  of  Lin- 
coln's moral  and  political  character.  Does 
it  suggest  partisan  politics? 

Pennsylvania  sadly  needs  more  men  of  i 
that  type  in  all  parties. 

JOHN  ALLEN  CRAWFOKD. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  Feb.  1-t,  1922. 
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BtS"  Snbacribers,  in  sendinp  in  notice  to 
have  their  paper  changed  from  one  postofBce 
to  another,  ahoultl  be  particular  to  state  where 
thev  are  getting  their  paper  as  well  aa  to 
name  the  oflice  to  which  they  wiah  It  sent. 


DEPEW  ON  LINCOLN. 

XSeforo  Vouuji  Men's  Ueiiubltcan  ^Club,  pf 
liurliugtou,  Ho  Si)eaks. 

Ladies  aud  (Jantlemen  :— The  pleas- 
ure of  appearing  before  you  tbid  after- 
ijoon  is  great,  but  ruarred  by  circuiii- 
stauces.  I  had  supposed  the  occasion 
was  to  be  the  usual  recreation  for  a 
busy  man  of  the  after-tliuuer  speech 
which  pleasantly  occupies  the  micd 
without  tiriuf^  ic.  To  Lave  it  trans- 
formed into  uu  afternoon  adoireas  or 
oration,  means  a  preparation,  or  the 
use  of  the  Horatiau  method  of  the  file 
imd  thumbnail,  and  iny  conditions 
made  tliat  impos3U;le.  You  will  par- 
don the  abacenco  of  foriuaiily  aud  ac- 
cept the  euruestxicbs  with  which  1  ap- 
l,n-uj!ch  a  .subject  &o  grand  in  itself  as 
tho  hero  whose  memory  we  celebrate, 
and  principles  so  enduring  aud  vivify- 
ing as  those  of  the  party  of  which  he'is 
the  greatest  ornament. 

The  teudeucy  in  all  times  has  been 
for  the  people  togrov/  bo  far  apart  from 
their  Mdtion^il  heroes  lhat  the  heroes 
h^couiea  imposaiole.  We  caunot  live 
vt'ith  perfection  ;  wo  cannot  have  the 
co.'uaraderio  of  personal  communion 
M'ilh  saints.  The  force  and  effect  of 
cr,;itlnuinf.?  leadership  is  to  be  in  touch 
with  tho  leader.  We  have  idealizid 
already  the  wortbicis  of  the  revolutioa- 
"ryj'et'iod,  and  especially  Washington, 
so  th?^t  they  are  out  of  the  pale  of  hii- 
."•-uauity.  To  us  they  never  possessed 
he  foibles  and  v/eakneeaes  which  are 


ri;cc.  I  do; 


!.D  our 

iuglou  everdid.  I  had  occasion  at  the 
time  of  the  Centennial  to  study  closely 
his  character  and  career.  Ic  was  im- 
possible to  lower  him  to  any  plane 
where  a  horizontal  view  could  be  had 
of  him. 

JN  CA.Ml-'    AiS'D  CAJUNiiT. 

In  the  Continental  Convention  aud 
around  the  oampfire,  in  the  midst  of 
Ids  soldiers,  or  at  the  mtss  with  hia 
staf}',  he  was  always  the  same  digoi- 
lied,  majestic  and  unapproachable  fig- 
ure. For  tho  times  in  which  he  lived, 
for  tho  mifision  to  which  he  was  des- 
tined, these  lofty  charaeteriitii3a  were 
appropriate.  The  Revolution  knew 
little  of  the  fierce  Democracy.  The 
classes  and  the  masses  were  distinctly 
deliued  and  separated.  The  pride  of 
birth,  of  ancestry  and  lauded  proprie- 
torship was  never  more  distinctly  as- 
serted and  never  more  generally  recog- 
nized. 

It  is  probable  that  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  wealth  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  to  the  support  of 
ihe  patriot  cause,  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  this  class,  who  was  infinitely 
superior  to  his  fellows,  and  whose  aim 
and  ambition  were  only  his  country 
audits  liberties,  should  lead  the  move- 
ment. Ihe  processes  of  evolution  of 
I)::;mocracy  for  one  hundred  years  had 
created  a  condition  where  AVashing- 
tou  would  have  been  a  f!iiluro  in  the 
Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  op- 
posite in  every  respect,  because  he  was 
so  diflorent,  was  the  most  successsful 
leader  of  any  revolution  of  modern  or 
ancient  times. 

As  wo  study  the  characteristics 
which  made  Ijinccln  great  aud  success- 
ful, we  find  them  not  in  the  usual  gifts 
f>f  arpint;  Hlfitwsrnpn.    OtherH  httvft  been 


more  culturea,  otnera  nave  had  more 
genius,  others  have  had  more  experi- 
ence aud  training,  but  none  of  any 
time  had  Bsthe  motive  power  of  every 
action  an  indomitable  and  rcsiellees 
moral  force.  You  may  call  itthe  prin- 
ciple of  uatund  religion,  or  whatever 
you  may.  If  was  au  instinct  for  the 
right,  a  comprehe-nsion  of  justice,  a 
boundless  eymgatby  and  compas&ion, 
an  intense  aud  yearning  love  for  his 
fellows  and  their  welfare  which 

KNKW  r^KiTurat  hank  noh  ]{Acb, 
^lilJt  uat^hered   within  its  boundless 
;  cKafUy  ,'ali  mankind.   The  force  aud 
effobt^this  power  in  Lincoln  can  best 
,-I'e  .iJru8Tat*divy  tlre'TODtra^-bctween . 
him  am)  his  great  ant.ngonist,  Douglas. 
Donglaf'was  born  iu  Vermont.  About 
hitu  wtto  all  (he  influences  of  this  Jib- 
e)(y-Jr/Vin£r  and  intelligent  common- 
wealed.   His  f'Ather  v.'aa  a  clergyman, 
u  college  graduate,  a  man  of  ' brains 
si.ul  culture,  and  hhi  mother  a  worthy 
hcl(irnoct  for  Iier  rrdninter  husband. 
lOvery  authority  of  environment  "t^d 
!itnio.i!)hcro  was  for  right,  jnstico  and 
liberty.   His  ptruggle«  ^niih  poverty 
wore  not  those  which  -rvLurvale  or  da- 
Krade,  but  thoseAvliich  inspire  jneu  of 
ilbcr,  energy,  Ambition,  and  genius  to 
the  eflbrta  whiuh  make  n  career.  Ilia 
natnr*!  aiiilitiea,  trained  iu  the  best  of 
!^ohools,  made  hina  a  teacher,  a  Irvwyer, 
a  judgo,    iFgialiitor,  a  senator  and  the 
leader  of  his  psrty,    Tt  ninda  hini  the 
!ib!  "Pl  of  debaters  in  the  Uoited  Mtatcs 
sennte,  the  moat  formidable  of  foes 
upon  the  platform  in  a  political  cam- 
pBigu  and  themoBtsdroit  of  politicians 
iu  framing  i:.pufis  which  should  capture  , 
or  miglead  the  people. 

In  any  condition  of  the  country's 
affairs,  wh€ u  great  and  moral  questions 
Hre  not  nt  is-up,  Stepheii  A.  Douglas 
would  have  beeu  president,  Ijincoln, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  iiorn  in  ii  slave 
state,  the  pon  of  a  j'oor  whifo,  and  lived 
during  his  early  youth  in  a  esbin  of  one 
room,  under  conditions  of  abject  pov- 
erty snd  ignorance.  His  riiotiier  died, 
his  ehiftlpss  father  m^ved  to  Indiana, 
a  lot!  cabij)  was  erected,  which  had 
neither  partitions  nor  11  )or5,  and 
Hcarcely  v^'indows  or  doors,  a  few  acres 
were  cleared  to  get  the  b.ird  necessaries 
of  life,  and  almo.'st  nt  the  period  of 
manhood  Lincoln  had  no  education, 
w.as  drcHStd  in  tkina,  was  associated 
with  eemi-pav.iges,  who  relieved  the 
hard  conditions  of  their  lives  by  brutal 
debauches  and  equally  brutal  fights 
f'.raong  themselves,  aud  yat  bo  re- 
mained uncontaminated  by  the  drink- 
lug,  swearing,  idle  loafers,  roughs  or 
thugs  v/ho  constituted  his  corapsnion- 
Ebip.  His  energies  would  be  shown 
occasionally  with  his  enormous 
str!?nptli  in  protecting  the  weak  or  res- 
cuing the  defeated,  and  a  promise  of 
Ida  future  powois  given  by  Jio'ding 
.«p<dibound  at  tirnra  his  rough  auditors 
by 

ins  KUSTJC  ELO(itlENCI<;. 

Or  entertaining  them  at  night  with  hie 
eodlt-Bs  fund  of  anecdote,  drollery  aud 
mimicry.   An    insaiiuble  craving  for 
knowledge  led  him  to  learu  to  road 
and  write.   The  only  books  within 
nilles  about  bim  were  "Kobiueon  Cru- 
f'oe,"  R  short  hintory  of  the  United 
Bt:Uea,  Weem's  "Idfe  of  Washington," 
and  Eunyau's   "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
These  lie  soon  knew  by  heart.  This 
master  of   the  K  igli.sh  touj^ue,  Ibis 
most  felici'ous  of  phrasemakfrs,  this 
most  eloquent  of  speakers,  franif-d  his 
^ntencee  and  formed  his  style  by  writ- 
Tig  cnmpi^sitionB  v.-ith  charcoal  upon  a 
,   "^odeu  shov.el  or  the  Bhingles  from  the 
^  Ml.   A  clerk  In  a  store  on  starvation 
*  n^jn'SS}  *  storekeeper  without  capital, 
J'^.,ov!^B  bnslneee  sold  out  hv  the  Bher- 


~I>r.^„  e  .,.,3 

pTff,  a  snrviayor  earning  ten  or  fifteen 
!"  dollars  a  month,  and  a  lawyer  with  no 
other  equipment  than  lilackstone  and 
the  statutes  of  Illinois— such  was  Lin- 
coln at  a  period  when  thenccompiished 
and  cultured  Djuglas  was  already  tho 
idol  of  his  etato.  And  yet  thu.«,  on  the 
threshold  of  a  career,  with  nnch  eur- 
roundingfi,  such  teachings  and  f=uch 
imprcBsioi^,  In  th.e  midst  of  a  com- 
munitj-  wfuch  drank,  Lincoln  was  a 
toniprr.inco  man;  in  the  midst  of  a 
coiuinuniiy  that  swore,  Liucohi  was 
free  ffoin  blasphemy;  in  the  mhisfc  of  a 
connriuiiily  not  highly  moral,  Lincoln 
wae  MS  pure  as  an  angel ;  iu  the  raidst 
of  a  cammunify  which  regarded  the 
negro  no  better  than  the  horpe  or  the 
mule,  Lincoln  was  an  abolitioni.^t. 

Sailins  down  the  Mi.syjssipp!  river 
upon  a  ll-itboat,  with  a  crew  composed 
0'  his  rough  comrades,  who  boasted 
they  v>'er8}uilf  horea  and  half  alliga- 
tor, who  anchored  at  night  for  royater- 
iug  riots  iu  the  villages  and  continued  - 
them  when  they  reached  New  Orleans, 

LINCOLN  WAS  A1>ART  I'KOM  THKM,  j 

While  of  them.  Ho  vvandi^red  one  I 
day  i»»(o  the  slave  /inarliet  and  saw  a  | 
young  girl  put  up  al,  auction.  He  wit.- 
nesei/d  the  brutal  examination  of  her 
l)y  tiie  buvera  aud  spectators,  tho 
onarse  j  ikes  that  were  excl\anged  in 
the  crowd  iiu<l  tho  cynicaj  beastliness 
of  tho  f.uctioneer,  and  tlie  slumbering 
tire  of  }ii;irnl  and  religious  wrath 
planted  in  hi!ii  by  ids  mother,  or  in- 
beritfd  from  some  palntly  anceetor, 
broke  out  with  the  declaration  :  "If  I 
live,  the  day  will  come  when  I  will  hit 
Riavery  a  blow  from  which  it  shall  per- 
ish "   That  sJftve  pjd  on  the  block 


aroused  the  moral  forces  within  him 
which  iiept  him  from  the  temptations 
of  his  environment,  and  made  him  the 
hero  and  the  martyr  of  li berry. 

Tbe  people  in  all  ages  have  loved 
gladlalorial  combats,  whether  of  the 
mind  or  mupcle.  Tbe  keen  delight  of 
the  Greek  in  the  couteats  of  hla orators 
and  of  the  Roman  in  the  bloody  flgh'a 
of  his  ffladiators, illustrated  the  (.irln- 
ciple.  Tne  debate  between  Douglas, 
tho  learterof  his  party,  the  inventor  of 
the  phrase,  "popular  sovereigoty," 
which  was  to  stand  both  for  the  prin- 
ciple aud  the  policy  wliich  would  save 
his  party  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  coua- 
try,  aud  the  possible  pretident  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  man  who,  though 
unknown,  exciterf  interest  because  the 
Republican  party  in  bis  state  deemed 
him  worthy  to  bo  placed  against  the 
champion,  was  a  picture  which  made 
Illinois  the  battle  ground  of  freedom. 
If  Lincoln  had  possessed  lees  of  this 
controlling  moral  principle— if  he  had 
been  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
which  governed  Douglas— if  his  God 
had  been  his  persoual  ambition  more 
than  the  welfare  of  the  race,  or  the 
presidency  more  than  patrlotiam— he 
would  have  defeated  Douglas.  The 
repeal  of 

THE  MISSOURI  COMI'RO.MISK 

Had  thrown  open  the  territories  of 
the  great  Northwest  to  slavery.  Domj- 
las  liad  met  the  rising  tide  of  indigna- 
tion and  stemmed  it  by  a  proposition 
which  apparently  left  the  people  of 
the  territory  to  decide  whether  their 
institutions  should  be  /reia  or  slave. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  C'jurt  in 
the  Dred  Scott  CAse  had  shown  that 
this  alleged  principle  was  a  llimsy  pre- 
text. Nevertheless  it  was  generally 
accepted.  The  South  was  committed 
to  slavery,  and  regarded  Its  extension 
I  as  necessary  to  tbe  existence  of  the 
system.  The  ouslueas  of  the  North 
was  bound  up  in  the  pr(jservfltibu".'lJI 
slavery.  The  presa  aud  the  pulpit 
were  largely  with  their  congregations, 
their  constituencies  and  their  readers! 
"Abolitionist"  was  a  term  of  reproach 
and  opprobrium.  "Anti-slavery"  was 
little  better.  To  touch  slavery  was  to 
touch  the  Union,  and  to  touch  the 
Union  was  to  imperil  the  Republic. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
an  empty  sound  for  Fourth  of  .luly 
declamations  and  assaults  upon  the 
monarcliial  systems  of  other  countries. 
Lincoln  wrote  his  speech.  He  read  It 
to  the  leaders  of  his  party.  It  was 
based  upon  this  thought,  couched 
in  tbese  words:  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  can  not  stand.  I  believe 
this  government  can  not  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved. I  do  not  expect  the  house  to 
fall,  but  I  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  di- 
vided. It  will  becjme  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents 
of  tlavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  aud  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  tiiall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
in"the  course  of  extinction,  or  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward,  till  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states— 
old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South."  The  leaders  of  the  party  with 
one  voice  said:  "That  speech  defeats 
you  and  elects  Douglas."  "Ah  I"  said 
iiiuceln,  "I  know  that,  but 

1  AM  LOOKING  BEYONO  DOb'GLAS 

And  beyond  tha  Sauatorshlp.  That 
sentiment  appeals  to  the  conscience  of 
the  North  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  against 
the  system  of  slavery."  It  was  the 
gauntlet  of  liberty  thrown  into  the 
arena  which  began  tho  battle  that 
ended  with  the  publication  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emanchiation 


There  B6V^r  was  Such  »  PreaTdefi^^ 
never  such  a  ruler  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  did  not  represent  hereditary 
privileges,  for  he  came  from  the  plain- 
est of  tlie  plain  paople.  He  did  not 
represent  heredity,  for  he  had  none; 
he  did  not  represent  the  colleges  or  the 
universities,  for  he  knew  them  not :  he 
did  not  represent  capital  and  great  ac- 
cumulations, for  he  bad  neither;  but 
he  did  represent  the  toller  upon  the 
farm,  in  the  workshop,  upon  the  high- 
way, in  the  factory,  anywhere,  every- 
where where  honest  men  and  honest 
TTomen-wart^  •=";». o-  to  abetter .  their 
nonditiona  and  t  'ato  tho  aignity 

c'>{  labor  and  thfe  'y-Of^^^Jprie*;), 
i&itizeDship,   Wi  .'-  Jj  toucn  with 

;he  plain  people  „  -F,  bis  genius, 

would  have  madalL{*-J«istrusted,  for  it 
may  bo  taKeS'as  almoat  an  axiom  that 
there  ia  no  career  for  great  genius  by 
popular  vote.  He  knew  the  country, 
the  liraitfttrtfus  of  his  power,  how  far 
and  hoj^fii^t  the  administration  could 
go  iH'flie  great  struggle,  bettor  tban 
tbe  (Cabinet  or  Couarrees  or  jaurualiete 
or  advisers.  "Call  far  troops  to  sup- 
preffl  tbe  rebellion,"  Bhouted  tho 
Northern  press,  the  Northern  pulpit 
and  the  representatives  in  Congress. 
But  he  said,  "With  the  adoration  that 
exi?t8  for  tho  constitution  and  ite  strict^ 
interpretatiOD,  and  for  the  Union,  and 
wich  the  d'reiui  ttiere  ia  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, the  tlag  must  he  aFsaileti  before  a 
response  can  be  had.  Agalnet  the  ad- 
vice of  every  member  of  his  Cabinet, 
he  said:  "L^t  u-i  send  provisions  to 
the  beleaguered  IJoiteil  States  soldiers 
berociealiy  defending  the  flig  in 
Charleston  Harbor."  The  unarmed 
provision  ship  was  driven  back,  the 
il.-ig  fired  upoD,  the  fort  was  captured, 
tbe  plain  people  who  were  his  constitu- 
ents undersioad  thrn  the  sitaation, 
and  raillious  of  soldlerg  responded  to 
his  eal). 

Mr.  Greeley  thundered  in  the  Tri- 
bune, Mr.  Sumner  in  the  senate,  the 
clergyman  in  their  pulpits,  and  the 
orators  upon  tbe  platform,  that  he 
should  destroy  the  confederacy  at  once 
by  freeing  the  slaves. 

IIR  KNEW  AS  SO  OTHER  MAN 

The  strength  and  power  of  the  feeling 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  country  of 
the  sort  of  sacrodaess  that  hedged 
about  property  in  slaves.  Bat  when 
defeat  afcer  deffftt  came,  when  there 
was  despair  of  the  result,  when  the 
future  of  the  Republic  looked  dark, 
when  the  people  had  been  educated  to 
regard  the  Union  as  more  B»ored  ttiari 
slaverj',  then  he  promulgated  his  im- 
mortal proclamation.  Other  presidents 
and  other  rulers  havedeemtd  their  full 
duty  performed  in  their  annuel  com- 
munioatlous  to  theirconsresaesor  their 
parliaments,  but  Lincoln  every  day 
wag  addressing  letters  by  which  he 
was  counseling  and  arguing  with  the 
people  upon  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
the  perils  of  the  country  and  the  duties 
and  dangers  that  were  before  him. 
Now  he  writes  to  Mr.  Greeioy,  now  to 
the  woTknigiHOD  of  Manchester,  now 
to  the  workingmen  of  New  York,  0(j# 
to  a  state  convention,  now  to  a  convo- 
cation of  clergymen ;  but  always  to  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States.  Whein- 
ever  his  great  brain  and  tils  great  heart 
welled  up  so  that  he  seemed  about  to 
be  sutlacited  by  tho  ddll  mitles  of  the 
Bituaiiou,  and  by  the  impossibility  of 
solving  bis  problems,  Lincoln  poured 
his  troubles  out  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  asked  for  their  sym- 
pathy, their  advice  and  their  support. 
The  appeal  was  never  made  in  vain. 

POLITICIANS    KAVED  AGAINST  HIM, 

And  oaid  that  his  utterances  were  un- 
wise, and  his  actions  indiscreet.  Earn- 


est men,  who  had  the  eanse  at  nesrfj 
called  conventions  to  prevent  bis  re- 
nomination,  and  then  to  defeat  hina 
for  re-election,  but  the  plain  people 
with  whom  be  had  been  talking  aa  fa- 
miliar friends,  whose  homes  he  had 
entered,  at  whose  firesides  he  hsd  sat, 
by  whose  bedsides  he  had  talked,  in 
whoso  lii  inost  circles  and  In  the  midst 
of  whose  prayers  he  had  been,  respond- 
ed with  an  overwhelming  support 
which  gave  him  again  the  Presidency, 
and  the  Presidency  by  practically  the 
uiianimoua  voice  of  tho  people. 

Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  the  dignity, 
so  far  as  it  is  o.<pressed  in  manner  and 
dres.«,  which  belongs  to  high  station. 
The  iu.'ftiuctive  sense  of  propriety  and 
consciousness  of  superiority  and  great- 
ntiPH  which  hedged  AVashington  was 
absent  in  him.  In  our  time,  in  the 
llerce  light  of  our  publicity,  with  the 
ecintillations  of  electricity  rendering 
brilliaiit  every  nook  and  corner  and 
cranny  of  a  pubhc  man's  existence  and 
thought,  the  temptations  to  enlarge 
the  wreath  which  the  people  place 
upon  his  head  are  almost  irresistible; 
Tbe  test  of  ertatue?s  is  the  wearing  of 
tbe  halo.  It  destroyed  Napoleon.  It 
ruined  two-thirds  of  the  Generals  in 
the  M-ar,  it  has  driven  great  and  ^ittle 
politicians,  from  the  commencement 
of  (lur  Republic  until  now.,  intoobscur- 
il3'.  I'>nt  LiiioelQ  was  never  troubled 
as  to  the  shs  of  his  head.  IJe  never 
overestimated  who  he  was,  what  he 
was  nor  what  he  represented.  He 
never  forgot  whelil>^c«i.m6  from,  and 
never  lost  sight  f^f  the  tb»^  except 
by  the  accident  of  position  he  waB 
i!t?ither  better  uor  worse  thiin  thh^ 


I  who  pit  ad  him  ia  tlje  Presidential 
chair,  lie  poBseaeed'-what  no  other 
ruler  eve' did,  or,  if  he  did,  no  other 
ruler  da„ed  to  u^e. 

THE  rOWEU  OK  HUMOR, 

Tq6  JO);  iL-iitou3  solemiiiiy  of  our 
puDlic  iii'iu  pervftdts  our  political  at- 
moepher  1,  even  to  depresalng  melan- 
choly. Tne  less  the  atateman  knows 
tbn  iiiorf.  ooletnn  be  is,  the  thicker  hia  \ 
head,  the  more  owlish  his  bearing.  A 
president  of  the  United  States  once 
said  to  mo  "No  man  can  ever  euceeed 
in  this  c-iuntry  who  gives  rein  to  his 
humor  (jt  his  fuo.  The  people  no 
longer  Iqok  upon  him  as  a  serious  man 
and  only  eerious  men  are  recoEnized 
in  the  consideration  of  public  afldirs." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Wash- 
ington he  was  unknown  to  the  great 
leaders  of  the  party.  He  had  the  courage 
which  only  a  very  great  man  can  have,  ■ 
of  summoning  them  all  into  his  cabi-  j 
net.   The  rule  has  been  growing  to 
Bummoii  only  lesser  men  into  the  cabi-  \ 
net.   In  modern  times  as  soon  as  the  ! 
president  has  selected  his  constitu-  I 
tioual  advertisers  the  whole  detective  ' 
ageucy  of  the  uowtipapers  is  set  to 
work  to  lind  out  who  they  are  where 
they  come  from  aiad  whiU  they  have 
done.   Tiio  village  attorney,  the  vil- 
lage scribe,    the  local  philosopher, 
bound   upon  the  national  platform 
with  theories  as  broad  as  their  envir- 
onment, and  aa  useful.   The  process 
has  the  merit  of  elevating  the  chief  by 
the  depreciation  of  his  subordinates. 
Lined  a  believed  in  more  harmonious 
pictures.    Napoleon,  surrounded  by 
.  the  marshals  of  France,  every  one  of 
them  a  hero  of  a  ^rmt  battle,  every 
one  of  thvro  the  demonstrated  leader 
of  a  mighty  army,  himself  the  ac- 
knowledged chief  and  leader  of  them 
all,  formed  a  picture  that  commanded 
the  admiration  of  his  time  and  iias  ar- 
rested the-  attention  of  posterity, 

■nvfe"^ ^ILLINOIS  LAWVER,  : 

v'fRi-OB  *'      iteBQia.n  called"fo'hii-":i:d. 
the  mev^.  -)  had  demonstrated  in  the 
Senate,  i';.  ?.j!le  House  and  in  the  courts 
that  they  "were  the  leaders  of  men. 
What  a  spectacle !   This    ungainly ; 
giant  of  the  West,  angular  and  awk-  i 
ward,  uncouth  of  manner,  inelegant  of ! 
address,  with  the  courtly  Saward  for  j 
Secretary  of  State,  the  stately  Chase  ; 
for  Secretary  of  the   Treasury,  the ' 
worldly,  domitiant  and  shrewd  Cam- 
eron for  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  im- 
perious Stanton  as  his  aucceaaor !  Ohf^se 
turna  to  his  friends  aud  intimates  that 
the  couMtry  has  a  mountobanlT'foc 
President,  'Seward,  ever  anxious  to  be 
useful,  writes  a  private  note  oflering  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Presidency 
and  leave  the  ornaments  of  Its  name 
and  station  tto  Lincoln.   He  receives 
in  reply  a  letter  which  ignores  the  in- 
sult, but  saya  in  etiect:  "I  will  run 
the  administration  and  you  run  your 
department,  except  when  I  think  that 
you  had  better  run  it  in  some  other 
way."  In  iees  than  a  year  every  one 
of  those  great,  leaders  recognized  that 
he  was  iii  ihe  presence  of  his  chief  and 
superior. 

Lincoln,  under  other  conditions, 
might  have  made  a  great  playwrj^bt, 
or  1*3  might  have  been  a  great  actor, 

HE  WAS    tr^'CONSOIOUSLY  BKAMATIC 

His  disajDpearance  at  Harrisburg.  on 
the  way  ^to  Washington  lor  his  iirst 
inaugurai  on,  his  reappearance  at  the 
Capitol  ^w  ien  the  thugs  at  BaUI- 
more  w^'d  .  waitinK  to  assassmttte 
him,  wa.r  a  dramatic  surprise 
which  excited  the  whole  country. 
His  appoi'itment  of  Hooker  to  the 
command  cif  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  a  letter '  pljjch  told  him  plainly  his 
weak ness^i  and  his  failures,  and  the 
reaaona  wh  '"he  oueht  not  to>  have  the 


tiSjSffiJSlW''?"^  commaha  j)laced 
upon  him.  was  both  a  comedy  and  a 
tragedy.  "^V  o'ler  to  McOiellan  to 
borrow  h:  1^  he^only  knew  what 

todowitL  it  was  apparent  McClel- 
lan  did  *,(feQo^i  was  one  of  those 
strokes  01  in  expression  which 

removed  tii^popular  idol  and  broke  it. 
A  messenpT  su'iimoned  the  cabinet 
to  the  Wh.  0  House.  The  first  to  en- 
ter was  thi  stately,  the  digoifitd,  the 
always  prqjsr  S:'crotary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, SalmjP  Chase.  The  President 
looked  ufrffom  hie  book  and  said  : 
"INIr.  Chr  'i  I-Vas  just  reltdiag  a  most 

of  it.'*  si  'ilbertsiujon  he  begi^g  TesW>.  i 
ins:  to  hir  s^erniiS  Weird's  leetiif  6  on  j 
"Wax  f>iefaj"  The  astonished  and  1 
irritated  &:  •^e^ary  of  the  Treaaary,  lis- 
tening to  the  Other  rhelnbersT^of  tae 
j  oabin'-t    'fttfa'ered,    indignantly  ex- 
claimod;  'Mr.  President,  we  did  not' 
come  hen  to  hear  idiotic  nonsense. 
I  For  whacftre  we  summoned?"  Mr.  ' 
i  Lincoln  p  t  his  hand  in  the  drawer, 
pulled  oyj  a  paper  and  Bald:  "Gentle- 
i  then,  T  Buumoned  you  to  submit  this 
!  paper;  n>fc  to  nsk  your  advice  as  to 
'  whether  1  should  issue  it  or  not,  be- 
;  canae  1  irtond  to  issue  it  no  matter 
what  youtadviee  may  bs;  but  to  aek 
sugEceatiotTi  as  to  its  form."   And  hn 
read  then  the 

IMJfOBT    -  PROCLAMATION  OP  EMAX- 
'  r  CIl'ATION, 

The  flocliaiebc  which  was  to  set 
4,000,000  tf  people  free ;  the  document 
which  wa.i  to  relieve  the  Constiuition 
from  the  curse  of  slavery;  tho  docu- 
ment whi«h  was  to  make  ttie  D.  olai,-*- 
tion  of  Independence,  for  the  first  time 
In  our  ti  c.^y,  the  vital  force  in  the 
principlfs^And^.iu  the  policies  of  the 
United  Sl'ijtes;  ti^i  document  which 
was  to  rensove  the'  stain  which  was  a 
by  word  arid  reproach  among  sll  civil- 
lasd  peopl?;  the  docdmeat  which  car- 
ried out,  ia  letter  and  spirit,  the  «-ow 
made  80  many  years  before  when  the 
flatboatnijiia  saw  the  girl  sold  in  the 
Bdambles  it  New  Orleai  e.  A  few  sug- 
gestions w^ere  made,  a  few  hesitatina; 
protests  Jiapinet  tlie  fierce  determina- 
tion of  tl'o  President  for  publication,  ■ 
«n  earnest  Tf  quest  for  delay  until  a  vic- 
tory should  come,  and  that  moat  mem- 
orable of  Cabinet  meetings  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  ndj  uirued, 
and,  89  they  filed  out,  this  incompre- 
hensible President  put  the  Proclama- 
tion of  ^emancipation  back  in  the 
drawer  aiid  resumed  the  reading  of 
Artemue  Ward. 

I  remember  as  if  it  was  yesterday  an 
afternooniwith  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  wa9  but 
a  boy,  though  Secretary  of  New  York 
state.  Horatio  Seymour  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic governor  and  the  legislature 
was  Republican.  The  Holdiers'  vote 
was  to  be  obtained.  The  Republican 
legislatiire  would  not  trust  the  govern- 
or, and  U  devolved  upon  mo  the  duty 
of  coUeiuting  the  soldiers'  vote.  Mr. 
Lincoln' ;iooked  up  aa  I  pressed  my 
jtvay  through  the  crowd  In  his  recep- 
tion" i'Mf  Si3trsHrar-"^Wr+J7  -&»fo:T, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  *?"  I  said :  "Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  want  anything.  I 
am  in  Washington  on  a  mission  from 
our  state  to  get  out  from  the  armies 
the  Nev^  A'ork  eoldiere'  vote,  and  I 
simply  called  to  pay  my  respects."  He 
ealtl:  "It  is  so  rare  that  any  one  comes 
here  who  wants  nothing.  Please  wait, 
and  I  will  get  rid  of  these  people  ia  a 
few  minutes."  The  room  was  soon 
emptied,  the  faithful  "Jerry"  was 
guarding  the  door,  and  on  the  lounge 

THE  TIRED  PRESrUENT 

WaB  rookiDg  to  and  fro,  holding  his 
long  knees  ill  his  arms  and  telling 


stoFy  aftfei- story  to  relieve  hia  mino, 
and  he  said  ;  "Depew,  they  eay,  I  tell  a 
great  many  stories.  I  think  I  do 
Tney  say  I  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
presidential  office  by  these  broad  anec- 
dotes. Possibly  that  is  true.  But  I 
have  found,  in  the  course  of  a  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  plain  people  of  the 
country  take  them  aa  they  are,  and  are 
more  easily  reached  and  luflaenced  and 
argued  with  through  the  medium  of  a 
humorous  illustration  than  in  any 
other  way." 

While  I  was  there  Mr.  .Tohn  Ganson, 
of  Buflalo,  was  a  member  of  congress. 
His  face  and  his  head  were  hairless 
and  po~'<)hed  like  a  billiard  ball.  He 
was  aibemocrat,  but  supported  the 
president.  The  conditions  of '  the 
army  were  very  l)lue  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west.  Ganson  came  in  one  day 
and  said :  "iSfr.  President,  I  am  risking 
my  re-'election  in  suppoiting  your  war 
measui-es.  The  campaign  seems  very 
uneatiisfattory.  Of  course  I  will  not 
give  oiifc  anvihing  you  tell  me.  What 
is  the  situation  at  the  front  7  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, an  his  searching  and  sad  way, 
lookeoathim  for  a  i..  oment  as  if  he 
was  afjout  to  rev«al  the 

SljcBET  OF  THE  WHOLE  ARMV, 

and  then  tumbled  G  ineon  out  of  the 
recepiiou  room  by  sayine,  "Ganson, 
how  c  lan  you  shave."   Lord  Lyonef, 
who  <|nis  a  bachelor,  went  up  to  an- 
!  nonn^ie  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
:  Alexsudra.   Aa  Is  usual  on  such  occa- 
<  eions.  the  Secretary  of  State  had  pre- 
:  pared  a  formal  reply  to  the  address  of 
'  the  J  iJaglish  Minister.   Mr.  Lincoln 
'  ?U,^"\)lid  in  his  poqkets.  and,  unable  to 


^i'  W«r  v/hicAi 
no'.v  it  {s  the 


^^4ed  slaveryi  aud   

mighty  conteet  of  iDdii9tr;a!  forces,  of 
economic  principles,  of  tho  proper  re- 
lations nf  the  ciirreiicy  aud  tho  credit 
of  the  United  btatss  10  its  trade  and 
credit  iu  olher  couiUriea  upon  which 
are  builded  our  hopes  or  our  fear?. 
We  have  had  a  civil  v/ar  in  which  no 
blood  has  been  nhbd,  but  there  have 
boon  moro    deaoljitea   honif-s.  more 
closed  iuduatriPB,  moro  sscriUces  of 
property,  moro  ruin  RGd  miserv  than 
was  occasioned  by  tho  war  from  186). 
to  1865    This  has  been  caused  by  the 
saiUH  forces,  sprins^ing   largely  from 
the  satue  ti-rritoiy,    ciming  largely 
from  tl'.g  same  pale  of  inteliigonce  and 
rnorivesin  diflerent  pec'ioua  aa  that 
which  precipit^ited  ih'i  great  etru^ile, 
Tho  gfJierrUiou   whiph  foJIowed^Uifl 
Civil  War  knew  what  the  Domoeralic 
party  ia  power  meant,  and  Itcpt  it  in 
ihe  minority  for  a  quarier  of  a  cen- 
tury.  The  world  j.i  fond  of  txperi- 
mentg,  and  experiments  run  in  cycles 
What  haa  bten  will  be.    B  >,  after 
thiity  years  we  have  tried 

TIIK  DKMOCBATTC  PAItTY 

In  power  once  more.  We  gave  them 
the  Preeidency  and  Congress,  and  we 
have  had  repeated,  iudustrially  and 
fi'iaaci»lly,  the  experiences  of  the 
DetHOcraiic  party  in  po;ver,  a3  it  was 
evidenced  in  their  rule  prior  to  186y 
Tho  Dinciooratic  party  8taud3  fi)r  uoth- 
U,"  Nitional.  Its  principles  in  the 
E'iHtare  antagonistic  to  its  pririciples 
in  the  West.  Itf?  idea?  in  the  West  are 
hoBtile  to  its  ideas  in  llie  South,  and 
its  views  on  the  Pacific  coajt  have  no 
relation  to  Its  principles  ,or  ideas  or 
views  anywhere  else  in  the  cauntry. 

Mr,  Lincoln  might  have  Itved  and 
added  to  his  greatness  by  a  speedier 
settlement  of  the  Issues  which  arose 


out  of  tli6  Civil  War.  Mr,  d'everand 
was  preaideot  for  four  years  without 
power,  and  had  he  never"  been  re-eleot- 
ed,  with  a  D.-mocrfttic  party  on  his 
hands,  ho  might,  with  tho  halo  which 
was  thrown  around  him,  have  gone 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  great- 
est presidents  of  the  country.  But 
Cleveland  was  re-elected  and  did  have 
the  DfUiocratic  party  on  his  hand?, 
and  what  might  have  been  is  not,  aud 
Cleveland  ts  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  j 
greatest  presidents  of  the  country.  ! 

We  have  won  our  victory.   It  is  the  i 
vioti-.Ty  of  returning  common  sense,  ■ 
the  victory  of  expejieucs  iwid-ovef— 
hope.    We  are  I 
NOT  YET  OUT  OF  TH13  ■\VOODS  \ 

The  Hapuolicun  pariy  can  only  hold 
the  country  where  it  is,  and  prevent' 
further  damage  until  itaj-uraea  the  re-  [ 
ponsibility  of  power.  Tne  diffijulty 
with  the  Democracy  Is  not  only  of  iu- 
experience,  but  of  incompetence.  The 
evolution  of  the  student  i  fi.'-at  hit  de- 
votion to  phrases,  and  the  more  vague 
they  may  be  the  more  wise  they  ttem, 
and  from  tho  phrase  he  comes  co  tne- 
ory.  Th. 5  theory  makes  him  a  sceptic 
in  religion  and  a  mugwump  in  poli- 
tics. Then  he  either  settles  down  to 
the  stern  realities  of  life  and  succeseful 
fiolutions  of  hts  problems,  or  he  be 
com<-H  bankrupt  in  bu<9lne8H  and  in 
faith. 

Tue  Dgmocratic  p'lrty  captured  tho 
onntry  by  the  phrases  "free  raw  ma 
terials,"  "the  tavift  is  a  tax,"  "the 
markets  of  the  world."  We  havo  lost 
the  markets  of  the  world,  M'e  have 
little  left  to  tax,  and  our  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  articles  and  labor 
ore  all  free,  because  there  are  so  few 
purchasers  or  employers.  We  are  gov- 
erned ny  the  narty  which  gave  us  the 
Gorman  tariff  which  has  left  solvent] 
only  the  business  upon  which  R^pub-  i 


lican  protection  is  continned','"fBepany 
which  reverj^ed  the  good  old  policy 
that  you  should  pay  your  debts  witn 
money  which  you  earned,  and  adopted 
the  new  one  of  paying  them  with 
borrowed  money.  Micawber  it  its 
tinauciftl  authority.  That  party  is 
suspending  credit  by  the  eyelids  and 
business  by  the  hair  iM  the  effort  to 
solve  the  currency  problem,  which 
needs  little  better  solution  than  to 
leave  it  a'oue.  After  thousands  of 
years  of  hopeless  experiments  the 
Democratic  leaders  are  still 

STRIVING  TOSQUAKE  THE  CIKCLR 

And  lift  onu's  pelf  over  the  stone  wall 
by  the  straps  of  one's  boots;  they  are 
still  striving  to  pay  debts  without  as- 
sets; still  BtViving  to  give  money  where 
none  has  been  earned,  and  distribute 
currency  where  there  is  no  property  to 
exchange  for  it;  still  striving  to  give 
value  to  the  air  and  to  coin  and  mint 
theories,  and  they  have  reduced  the 
National  credit  po  tlmt  thegovernment 


has  (o  pay  3^  per  ceu%. 
the  citizen  can  borrow'/ 
Against  that  the  B^^o 
puts  in  practice  tha^lbiaxit. 
RIobard"  and  tbef  pi^i^ 
have     made  como;' 
prosperous  and  cotff 
rich.  This  ie  not  tsf 
occasion  for  despaiif' 
Bapublic^n^nginejg 
and  the  tralQ^au'nc 
Tbe  ooDduotor  o^A'd 
tam.or  sldetrapk  -  tbe!         J?  * 
"glneer  will  not  let  htia  ■^TT»irIiin 
BepublicMi  pouae  ojf,  J*sRreaeiat}i 
ia  tbe"  .  -'  '         '  ■  '.j  -  i'  V'  'W'jjV 

Against  paralvsis  a.pp  despair,  and  ii 
will  hold  the  'ore  un  til  in  1896  the  re- 
lief comes  apd  the  country  is  saved. 
At  the ja<rg&  of  Luckoow  a  handMi^Q/ 
eoldi^s  wer^  delendmo!'.- y|ii»*^^^ 
lives  and  tii9.y  otsueit\\i\r^ 
ones  against  th6  hordes  ofSe^. 
them.  The  food  'f^a's 'giving  c 
hunger  belt  was'  dravn  iclpL 
seemed  that  the  doy  of  relief  and 
tion  would  never  come."  Buddeni. 
keen  ^rs  of  the  Bcotob  wom^  b>  ., 
the  distant  bagpipes,  and  she  Bhou^^ 
"Dlnna  ye  hear;  the  slogan?  1\ 
Kivelock    and    bi3  '  Highlanders,' 
"Dinna  ye  bear  the  slogan?"  It  o&me 
in  the  last  election  and  gave  the  Be- 
publieaua  the  House  of  RepresenJta- 
tlves.   ''Dinna  ye  hear  the  slogan 
It  came  from  the  breaking  of  theSolit' 
South.   "Dinna  ye  hejiv  the  slogan?'.' 
It  came  from  Missouri,  rrom  Maryland, 
from  Tennessee,  from  West  Virglgl* 
"Dinna  ye  hear  the  slogiin  ?"  It 
marching  of  the  army  ^  hloh  auji^j^ 
once,  *' We  ari^  coming,  Fatt!,(| 
ham,  three  hijiidred  thoi 
.  to  the  victory  of  lS9tJ. 
'  ''.''^>ss:3en«te;,wWl4;;: 


flud  Mr.  Reward's  courlly  responae, 
grasped  I^prd  Lyoua  cordially  by  the 
hands  and  said,  "Lyons,  go  thou  and 
do  likeiviae," 

As  1  eat  fn  bia  room  tliat  afteruonu, 
if;  wag  not  Cougrussmeu  v/ho  crowded 
about  hiu),  it  waa  not  Senators,  but  it 
was  wives  and  mothers  who  wanted  to 
(Hit  to  the  front,  and  whom  the  War 
Department  would  not  permit  to  go 
where  their  loved  one  lay  wounded  in 
the  hospitals.   It  was  wives  and  moth- 
ers and  fathers  pleading  for  husbands 
and  eons  cocdemned  to  be  shot.  No 
psiitloner  for  mercy  ever  left  Lincoln  I 
with  his  petition  not  granted,   I  was  i 
i  dining  one  night  with  General  Sher-  \ 
!  man,  and,  except  Mr.  Choate  and  ray-  i 
;  self,  all  the  guests  were  commanders  ' 
of  armies  in  the  war.   They  were  all 
lamenting  how  Mr.  Lincoln  had  im- 
paired disciplme  by  pardoning  the 
men  who  had  been  court-martialed 
and  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  the  ' 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial  ap- 
proved by.  them,  and  finally  Blooom  1 
said,  "Sherman,  what  did  you  do?"  '  4 

THAT  STfiltN  Ohii  WARHIOH 

Answered  primly,  "I  shot  them  tirat." 
But  with  Mr.  Lincoln  it  was  impoesl- : 
ble  to  approve  a  death  warrant.   To  I 
the  father  pleading  for  his  sou  he  gave  ' 
a  respite,  and,  when  the  father  wanted  ' 
soilnething  more,  his  answer  was,  "If 
your  boy  Uvea  till  that  sentence  ia  car- 
ried out,  he  will  be  so  old  that  the 
world  will  think  Methuselah  was  a' 
baby  in  years  when  he  died."   On  his  | 

ii!  first  visit  to  General  Grant's  head-  ! 
quarters  the  driver  of  the  mules  was  ' 
arguing  with  his  team  In  that  pictur-  ! 

i,  esque  fashion  which  the  army  team- 

I  feter  thinks  can  be  best  understood  by 
the  mule.  Mr.  Lincoln's  rebuke  of 
the  blasphemy,  which  bo  detested,  i ' 

.  \?s.s  unique.   "My  friend"  said  he,  t 

1  '^aro  you  an  Episcopalian?"  '-MoA 
Mr.  President,  I        a  Methodist 
"Oh!". said  Mr.  Lfucoln,  'VI  thougr. 
J  ru  vrero  an  'EpiscopallaLi,  i>eeau8e  iny  , 
Secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Beward,  some-  , 
times  talks  that  way,  and  heisa  ward-  '■ 

!  ou  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  Au- 

ji  burn." 

Ii    It  is  sigDiticant  of  our  time  and  of 
the  questions  interesting  to  us,  as  we 
I  celebrate  the  birthday  of  this  savior  of 
I  the  Kepublic,  this  foremost  of  statos- 
i  men,  this  plainest  and  most  honest  of 
imortals,  this  most  dignified,  most  hu- 
I  luoroub,  most  serious,  most  sad  of  men, 
i  this  most  gentle  of  human  brings,  this 
leader  in  his  time,  and  of  all  time,  of 
the    Kepublican  party,  that  his  first 
speech  was  for  a  protective  tarifl'.  He 
was  first,  last  and 

:        ALL  Tliu  TIME  AN  AMERICAN. 

•  ^?,''^™«rican  when  Napoleon,  in  vad- 
iDg  Mexico,  would  have  broken  up  the 
union,  an  American    when  Great 
britaiu  would  have  interfered  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  Republic— 
jecause,  as  Lord  Balisbury  said,  we 
iept  shop  and  were  her  rivals  in  busi- 
less— au  American  in  his  earnest  de- 
motion to  the  Ualou  and  Constitution, 
iu  American  iu  his  love  of  liberty,  an 
(American  in  his  belief  that  wiihui  the 
jorders  of  the  United  States  should 
je    manufactured     all     that  the 
! people  of  the  United    states  might 
•tquire    for    themselves,   fie  loved 
ne  Union  above  all  things.  He  was 
he  representative  nf  the  cult  which 
vas    Btarted  by    Daniel  Webater! 
The  wori4  htjle  fenOwH  iit[bat  it  owes 
o  that  great  brain:  '  O^fle  Unioii;  6ne> 
uajneeparable^  now  and  forever"  was 
^^Wlratlpn  of  thp  ecJhooIs.  It  ^ 
v^igtity  wave:  of  nnreasohibg 
'««Wp;  of  the  Union.  I/ncoln  ab: 
orbeddt.  LItoolu  4irid«r«tood  x£  x3Si:^ 


his  inaugural  address— thg,  jji'st  one-r 
it  warttl¥%ai,6nr*fi^S'nfna^^  ad- 
dress— the  second  one— it  was  the 
Union  ;  in  all  bia  letters  and  speeches 
it  was  the  Union.  It  was  the  Union 
with  slavery,  or  the  Union  without 
slavery,  but  always  the  Union  of  the 
States. 

^-Wc  cannot  pr.ss  by  this  eeiobraUon, 
we  cannot  relofjate  again  to  the  books 
and  the  libraries  this 

HEKOIC  AND  JIAJESTIC  KIGURE. 

Without  enforcirif,'  hy  bia  example 
and  teachings  the  eeutimeut  of  the 
hour.  There  are  always  great  crises 
coming  periodically  in  th,e  history  of 
nations.   It   was  the  i  Revolutionary 


E  PORTSMOUTH  SI.^Mr.wi....^,  ..  ^^^^^^^ 
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human  liberty  in  the  darlaiess  of  a  war 
that  EtiU  envelopes  Europe  and  the  world. 
These  are  the  men  of  individually  unpraised 
deeds,  the  men  who  are  never  cited  tay  name 
to  receive  the  Purple  Heart  or  the  Distm- 
eulshed  Service  Cross,  and  who  leave  no 
memorial  but  a  world  made  a  Uttle  better  by 
Uieir  lives  "  Yet,  like  the  heroes  of  our  own 
Bunlcer  ?Iill  and  Gettysburg,  and  like  the 
martyrs  of  the  Catacombs,  the  heroes  of 
Warsaw  shall  remain  immortal;  for  the  inef- 
J-ceaWe  prerogative  of  human  liberty  was 
engiamed  by  their  Creator  in  the  very  sub- 
siance  of  their  souls;  and  neither  bayonet 
nor  r^achine  gun  nor  the  refined  torture  o 
inhuman  tyrants  can  subdue,  much  less  de- 
stroy, the  soul.  , 

Warsaw  is  a  symbol,  as  Bunker  Hill  is  a 
symbol,  as  Gettysburg  is  a  symbol,  as  the 
ancient  Catacombs  outside  ^^^^^^'^.l'^"^; 
bol— a  symbol  of  right  agamst  might  a 
Bvmbol  of  justice  against  injustice,  a  symbol 
oHSe  InUortal  spirit  of  liberty  against  the 
cruel  absolutism  of  the  despot.  And^  Uke 
wnnker  HUl  and  Gettysburg  and  the  ancient 
catacombs,  Warsaw,  now  in  ruins,  wiU  Uve 

on  centuries  after  its  °PP''^^°'\l'°^i,om 
7a\t  and  from  the  west  either  turn  froin 
the  wickedness  of  their  ways  or  are  buried 
in  oblivion  Because  the  spirit  of  libeity  ana 
onusti  e  breathed  by  God  in  tbe  souls  o 
men,  cannot  be  destroyed,  ^^f^^^/^^^^^f, 

time  or  other,  lir  soirre  place  or  other  trie 
Scan"  will  break  out  .nS  Mm.  -P  » 

-o^eStSKiierrtisr^^s 
s;S^.ne?r'L"rcS?rr.33 

ground)  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
riPtract  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
femember^hat  we  say  here,  f^y^^^^^flZ 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  u  e 
infn"  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
u nkmshed  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
Z.    L  far  SO  noUy  advanced.    It  Is 

^aThereffor's  to  be  iJre  dedicated ^to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  ^„  "^^^^ 

from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increasea 
devotion  to  that  cause  to  which  they  gav 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  * 
h^t  we  here  highly  -solve  that  the^^ 
shall  not  have  died  in  vam,  that  this  Na 
tfoi   under  God  shall  have  a  new  b  rth  o 
freedom    and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 

P^Some"dry  T  the  ""no;  far  distant  future, 
when  Warsaw,  now  consecrated  anew  by  the 
hlood  of  her  heroes,  fondly  gathers  her  sur- 
v  vht  children  to  her  bosom,  she  will  select 
Tspolesman  whose  voice  will  be  heard  around 
the  world,  as  from  ths  Catacombs  and  Bunker 
Hin  and  Gettysburg,  triumphantly  repeating 
and  ^cemphasizing  the  inevitable  suprem- 
acv  of  right  over  night,  of  justice  over  in- 
lustice    foudly  proclaiming  the  unchange- 
ib  e  truth  that  the  flame  of  civil  and  reUgl- 
'  ous  liberty,  kindled  by  God  Himself  In  the 
hear  s  of  men,  cannot  be  extinguished  by 
anv  human  agency  no  matter  how  powerful, 
and  call  ng  for  rededication  and  new  resolu- 

tronThat  mese  heioos  -.'^^^IJ  ""^.^J^^^Jder 
in  vain,  that  this  nation  (Poland)  under 


God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 

^'^So^  today  we  sing  no  requiem  for  Poland; 
for  Poland  is  not  dead.  Rather  do  we  chant 
lovful  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  God  of  nations;  for  Poland  lives;  and  the 
soul  of  Poland  is  not,  and  caiuiot  be.  con- 
quered. 


II.  R.  2121 


ticns.  It  even  permits  the  retardation  of 
technological  advance  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  change  in  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion. Finally,  the  bill  outlaws  combinations 
of  unions  and  employers  to  monopolize  any 
part  of  trade. 

Here  at  last  is  a  measure  that  would  strike 
at  the  evil  of  make-work  practices,  practices 
which  are  still  tolerated  in  spite  of  a  na- 
tional labor  shortage,  and  at  a  time  when 
every  misuse  or  waste  of  labor  postpones  the 
day  of  victory  in  war. 


EXTENSION  CP  REmnKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MKl  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA" 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februanj  15,  1945 
Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congre.ss  to  the  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Fsbruary  14,  on  H.  R.  2121.  I 
introduced  this  bill  this  week,  hoping 
that  by  its  passage  many  of  the  monopo- 
listic practices  of  labor  unions  which  are 
antisocial  and  actually  antilabor  can  be 

curbed.  ,     «.  . 

The  bill  makes  every  possible  effort  to 
protect  the  legitimate  objectives  of  labor 
and  labor  unions,  but  strikes  at  nonlabor 
activities  which  are  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  are  actually  a  hindrance  to  a  full 
employment  program  and  to  full  produc- 
tion. 

It  seeks  to  restrain  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  in  many  places  throughout  the 
Nation,  abuses  which  injure  the  public, 
workers  and  industry,  without  benefiting 
the  laboring  man  in  any  way.  These 
abuses  most  generally  are  used  to  build 
up  monopolistic  power  of  the  heads  ot 
some  unions  to  control  business  activity, 
fix  prices  or  encourage  monopolistic 
practices  to  the  general  detriment  and 
interference  with  normal  trade  and  full 
employment.  .  , 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows. 

TO   CURB  MAKE-WORK 

Representative  Monf.oney.  of  Oklahoma, 
has  had  the  courage  and  clearsightedness  to 
introduce  a  bill  that  seeks  not  merely  to  curb 
Mr  Petrillo  personally  but  to  curb  some  of 
the  antisocial  practices  in  which  the  latter 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  offenders.  Mr 
Monroney's  bill  would  first  of  all  ma^e  it 
illegal  for  any  union  to  try  to  force  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  its  own  members  for  a  task 
when  another  union  had  already  been  desig- 
nated by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  that 
task  This  would  curb  the  present  effort  of 
Mr  Petrillo  to  take  over  the  "platter  turn- 
^s''  on  the  radio.  Its  general  effect  would  be 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  N,  L.  K.  a. 

More  important  than  this,  Mr.  Monroney  s 
bill  would  make  it  Illegal  for  any  union  to 
force  an  employer  to  hire  or  to  pay  wages  to 
any  person  when  such  person  is  m  fact  m 
excess  of  the  number  of  persons  reasonably 
required  to  perform  the  work  In  which  the 
er^ployer  is  engaged.  This  would  not  only 
end  the  forced  hiring  of  stand-by  rnusiclans 
but  a  great  many  make-work  practices  out- 
side of  the  musical  field.  Tire  bill  would  also 
prohibit  unreasonable  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  material,  machines  or  equipment.  This 
nrovision  Is  amply  safeguarded,  from  the 
^  andpoint  of  labor,  to  permit  restrictions 
related  to  health,  safety,  or  working  condl- 


Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Harold 
Knutson,  of  Minnesota 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1945 
Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGnESSioNAL  RECORD,  I  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  Congressman 
Harold  Knutson,  of  Minnesota,  in  the 
Ford  Theater,  at  the  Lincoln  anniversary 
program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Lincoln 
Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
well  as  before  the  Washington  Execu- 
tives'  Association   at   their  luncheon 
meetinsr  on  Monday,  February  12,  1945. 
at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 
It  is  to  me  a  very  great  honor  to  be 
privileged  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon 
on  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  especially  so  in  this  his- 
toric place.    I  can  think  of  no  more  appro- 
priate place  in  which  we  can  gather  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man. 
It  was  here  that  the  foul  blow  was  struck 
that  laid  low  one  of  the  greatest  souls  of 
all  time.  ,      ,  . 

Of  Lincoln,  the  rail  splitter,  who  later 
clerked  in  a  store  at  Salem  and  sold  grog 
over  the  counter,  the  world  has  heard  much 
but  it  is  the  towering  Lincoln  who  stepped 
into  the  breach  in  the  tragic  days  o£  '61, 
and  saved  the  Union,  that  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  this  afternoon.  That  Is  the 
Lincoln  that  we  should  know  better. 

As  the  procession  of  mankind  passes  in 
review  we  observe  at  long  intervals,  and 
only  in  time  of  some  great  crisis,  a  figure 
that  towers  high  above  his  fellow  man.  wno 
steps  to  the  front  and  by  common  consent 
assumes  leadership.  In  times  gone  by  the 
human  family  has  been  served  by  a  number 
of  such  leaders,  and  in  the  comparatively 
small  number  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln— one  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try the  other  its  savior— stand  out  as  shm- 
inf''  and  illustrious  lights.  Each  contributed 
hil  all  to  the  country  we  love,  and  their 
places  in  history  are  so  firmly  establisned, 
so  well  known,  and  so  generally  conceded, 
that  there  is  little  that  we  can  say  or  do 
that  will  add  to  the  luster  that  Is  so  justly 
theirs.  ^ 

As  the  unbelievers  said  of  Christ,  Can 
there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth/ 
so  there  were  those  who  undoubtedly  asked 
of  themselves,  and  of  others.  "Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  a  mani^orn  in  a  log  cabm  in 
Kentucky,  rough  and  uncouth,  with  few  f 
any  of  those  social  attainments  which  we 
are\ccustomed  to  associate  with  greatness 
can  it  be  that  such  a  man  is  fitted  by  tradi- 
tion and  training  to  ^occupy  the  greatest 
elective  office  In  all  the  world— the  Pre.l 
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dency  of  the  United  States?"  It  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  thus  Inquire  of 
Christ,  and  of  Lincoln,  for  although  one  was 
born  In  a  lowly  manger  in  Bethlehem,  the 
other  in  a  log  cabin,  open  on  one  side  and 
without  windows,  doors,  or  floor,  both  stand 
out  today  as  the  two  greatest  Individuals  of 
all  time,  and  their  names  are  written  In  let- 
ters of  eternal  light  that  the  mutations  of 
time  can  neither  tarnish  nor  dim. 

We  have  assembled  this  afternoon  to  com- 
memorate the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth. 
We  are  here,  not  as  partisans,  but  as  pil- 
grims to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  man 
whom  God  gave  to  the  American  people  as 
their  deliverer  in  their  darkest  hour  of  de- 
spair. In  this  gathering  we  will  renew  our 
devotion  to  that  great  leader,  and  our  loyalty 
to  the  precious  heritage  that  he  has  left  us. 

The  rugged  pioneer  stock  from  which  Lin- 
coln sprang  was  nurtured  amidst  privation 
and  hardship,  such  as  are  today  unknown. 
They  braved  the  lurking  dangers  of  the  forest 
wilderness  with  all  the  assurance  and  con- 
fidence that  has  ever  characterized  your  real 
American.  While  on  their  irresistible  march, 
they  constantly  pushed  back  the  frontiers 
and  hostile  forces,  built  roads,  established 
homes,  schools,  and  churches,  carved  out 
farms  and  cities  in  an  untamed  empire  that 
was  destined  to  become  the  bread-and-butter 
basket  of  the  world. 

The  only  music  that  he  knew  as  a  boy  and 
young  man  was  the  sweet  song  of  birds,  the 
low  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the  gentle  rustle 
of  the  trees.  Truly,  if  any  man  ever  grew 
up  in  close  communion  with  his  Maker,  It 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  of  sorrows, 
whose  sympathetic  heart  embraced  all  hu- 
manity. 

His  early  reading  was  confined  to  six  books: 
The  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  A  History  of 
the  United  States,  Aesop's  Fables,  Weem's 
Life  of  Washington,  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  he  read  by  the  flickering  light  of  a 
smoldering  fire.  Holland  has  truly  said: 
"The  poverty  of  Lincoln's  library  was  the 
wealth  of  his  mind."  With  such  a  founda- 
tion for  learning,  one  could  hardly  expect  the 
development  of  a  mind  that  has  given  to  pos- 
terity the  oration  at  Gettysburg  and  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  two  of  the  most 
polished  gems  in  all  literature. 

To  secure  a  true  appraisal  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, we  must  check  through  a  maze  of  evi- 
dence and  material,  some  of  it  false,  some 
mythical.  In  doing  so,  we  need  have  no 
apprehension  that  the  stature  of  the  man 
will  become  diminished  or  obscured;  indeed, 
stripped  of  all  nonessentials,  falsehoods,  and 
myths,  Lincoln  attains  new  stature,  en- 
shrouded by  a  halo  of  light  that  burns  with 
ever-increasing  brilliance  with  the  passing 
of  time. 

Contemporaries,  who  should  have  known 
better,  underrated  his  characteristics  of  love 
for  humanity  and  Inflexibility  of  purpose. 
As  late  as  1862,  Wendell  Phillips  is  quoted  as 
having  said  that  the  lawyers  who  knew  Lin- 
coln best  appraised  him  as  "the  one  man  in 
Illinois  least  capable  of  saying  'No'." 

The  real  Lincoln  was  as  gentle  as  the  spring 
breezes  that  warm  the  cold  earth  and  bring 
forth  the  sleeping  grass  and  flowering  plants 
that  charm  and  delight  us,  as  witness  his 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby: 

"Dear  Madam:  I  have  been  shown  In  the 
files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement  of 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have 
died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel 
how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words 
of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguilt  you 
from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the 
consolation  that  may  be  found  In  the  thanks 
of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  tha 
anguish  of  your  bereavement  and  leave  you 
only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and 
lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be 


yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom. 

"Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
"Abraham  Lincoln." 

When  occasion  required,  Lincoln  could  be 
as  fii-m  and  unyielding  as  granite.  He  it  was 
who  signed  the  death  warrant  for  the  38  In- 
dians who  were  hanged  from  a  single  scaf- 
fold at  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  the  day  after 
Christmas  in  1862.  These  Indians  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  as  murderous  barbarians 
who  had  taken  scores  of  lives. 

Where,  I  ask  you,  can  we  find  another  ex- 
ample of  such  a  perfect  blending  of  gentle- 
ness, humility,  forgiveness,  sternness,  rug- 
gedness,  honesty,  and  singleness  of  purpose? 
Truly,  Edwin  M,  Stanton,  his  great  Secretary 
of  War,  spoke  more  prophetically  than  he  pei-- 
haps  realized  when  he  stood  at  the  deathbed 
in  that  modest  little  brick  home  across  the 
street  and  said,  "He  now  belongs  to  the 
ages." 

Yes;  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  the  ages, 
and  wherever  men  are  struggling  to  become 
free  his  name  and  his  great  soul  are  the 
beacon  lights  that  give  them  hope  and  In- 
spiration. When  the  cowardly  assassin's  bul- 
let struck  him  down  In  this  room  the  shot 
was  heard  around  the  world  and  evoked  a 
wave  of  sorrow  and  indignation,  the  reper- 
cussions of  which  we  yet  feel. 

Under  the  divinely  Inspired  leadership  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  fought  a  long,  bloody, 
and  costly  war  which  was  to  cement  the  sev- 
eral States  Into  a  more  perfect  and  en- 
durable Union,  where  all  men,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color,  were  to  be  free  and 
equal  before  the  law.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration and  guidance  America  became  for 
the  first  time  an  Indissoluble  union.  We 
then  crossed  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  na- 
tional expansion  and  development  that  has 
become  the  marvel,  If  not  the  envy,  of  all 
the  world. 

Whenever  I  think  of  what  the  founding 
fathers  of  our  beloved  country  endured  In 
order  to  bring  forth  this  new  Republic  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  those  who  suffered 
the  chilling  blasts  and  the  pangs  of  hunger 
at  Valley  Forge;  the  fever  and  heat  of  the 
tropics;  those  who  fought,  bled,  and  died  at 
Bloody  Angle  that  our  country  might  be 
preserved:  those  who  lowered  the  flag  of 
tyranny  at  Manila  Bay;  who,  on  the  flowering 
flelds  of  Planders  snatched  victory  from  de- 
feat; of  those  heroes  who  with  their  blood 
consecrated  the  soil  of  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa, 
Salpan,  and  Normandy — when  we  think  of 
what  all  those  heroes  fought,  bled,  and  died 
to  achieve  and  perpetuate,  we  cannot  but 
realize  that  a  sacred  trust,  handed  down 
from  the  distant  past,  rests  upon  us. 
.  In  my  humble  opinion,  Lincoln's  election 
to  the  Presidency  was  providential.  In  the 
light  of  the  stirring  events  that  followed  his 
election  to  the  position  of  Chief  Executive, 
and  the  masterful  genius  displayed  by  him 
In  meeting  every  great  emergency.  Including 
Intrigue  and  disloyalty  on  all  sides,  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  he  alone,  could  have  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  the  great  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  war  opened  Inausplclously.  The  first 
battle  resulted  In  the  rout  of  the  Union 
forces,  and  for  more  than  2  years  the  seces- 
sionists had  the  better  of  It.  It  was  only 
when  the  grim  and  silent  Grant  carried  the 
day  at  Shiloh  and  Pittsburgh  Landing  that 
the  first  rays  of  hope  broke  through  the  dark 
and  war-clouded  sky.  Those  were  days  that 
tried  his  soul,  and  Lincoln's  great  heart  was 
often  torn  by  the  suffering  and  misery  that 
grew  out  of  that  titanic  struggle.  Had  he 
not  possessed  the  love,  confidence,  and  af- 
fection of  the  people  of  the  North,  and  more 
especially  of  those  who  left  their  firesides  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the 
cause  might  not  have  triumphed.  To  one 
and  to  all  he  was  Father  Abraham,  the  man 
whose  heart  encompassed  all  humanity,  and 


It  was  to  him  that  the  downtrodden  and  the 
oppressed  looked  for  help. 

In  passing  upon  the  case  of  a  lad  con- 
demned to  death  for  falling  asleep  at  his  post, 
Lincoln  said:  "I  could  not  think  of  going  into 
eternity  with  the  blood  of  that  poor  young 
man  on  my  skirts.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  boy  raised  on  a  farm,  probably  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  dark,  should, 
when  required  to  watch,  fall  asleep;  I  cannot 
consent  to  shoot  him  for  any  such  act." 

The  Impressive  sequel  to  this  act  of  mercy 
was  brought  to  light  when  the  dead  body  of 
this  soldier  boy  was  found  on  the  battlefield 
of  Fredericksburg  and  next  to  his  heart  a 
photograph  of  the  President,  across  which  he 
had  written,  "God  bless  Abraham  Lincoln." 

His  untimely  death,  Just  as  he  had  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  usefulness  and  fame,  was  the 
greatest  tragedy  since  the  crucifixion,  and, 
by  a  peculiai-  coincidence,  the  end  came  on 
Good  Friday,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
our  Saviour. 

It  was  only  when  the  great  Lincoln  lay  cold 
In  death  that  his  real  greatness  and  nobility 
of  character  were  appreciated  and  under- 
stood. He  left  behind  him  a  monument  as 
enduring  as  the  ages,  a  united  country,  firmly 
established  on  the  eternal  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, welded  together  in  the  strong  bonds  of 
fraternity,  and  sealed  by  the  sacred  blood  of 
the  countless  thousands  who  died  that  liberty 
might  live. 

Today,  fouiscore  years  after  his  death, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  yet  a  living,  breathing 
inspiration  to  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  so  he  will  continue  to  be  in  all  the 
centuries  yet  to  come. 

"We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh 
For  thou  art  freedom's  now,  and  fame's. 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

In  these  days  of  stress  and  strife  it  would 
be  well  if  we  were  to  take  from  the  life 
of  Lincoln  some  of  the  precepts  with  which 
It  Is  so  generously  interspersed.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Is  frequently  quoted  by  the  dema- 
gog as  a  proponent  of  the  dangerous  pan- 
aceas that  are  being  proposed  as  cures  for 
the  ills  of  our  body  politic.  He  is  frequently 
quoted  in  support  of  doctrines  that  seek 
to  array  class  against  class,  and  which  ulti- 
mately would  break  down  the  very  corner- 
stone upon  which  the  Republic  Is  based. 
Fellow  Americans,  we  have  never  had  a  Presi- 
dent who  gave  more  meticulous  and  scrupu- 
lous consideration  to  the  rights  of  all  men. 
We  have  never  had  a  Chief  Magistrate  who 
observed  the  Federal  Constitution  with 
greater  reverence  and  respect.  Indeed,  his 
great  love  for  our  country  and  Its  Institu- 
tions was  his  outstanding  characteristic. 
Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in  constitutional 
government,  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  He  stood  for  sound 
money,  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
wage  earner  and  producer,  for  adequate  pre- 
paredness, and  for  an  economic  program  that 
would  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  He  believed  in  the  common  man, 
and  It  Is  plainly  discernible  that  one  of 
his  motivating  reasons  for  opposing  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  was  that  he  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  that  free  labor  should 
be  compelled  to  compete  with  slave  or  forced 
labor.  At  any  time  during  the  war  he  could 
very  easily  have  set  up  a  dictatorship  under 
the  plea  of  an  emergency,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  idea  never  once  entered  his  honest 
and  guileless  mind,  because  it  was  foreign 
to  his  philosophy  of'  life. 

From  earliest  boyhood  to  the  tragic  end 
he  believed  In  and  fought  for  those  prin- 
ciples of  government  that  are  essentially 
American;  and  so,  my  friends,  let  us  not  be 
deceived  by  what  theorists  and  sophists  would 
have  us  believe  regiuding  the^things  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood  for  In  the  way  of 
government. 

An  Impartial  study  of  his  Inspiring  life 
furnishes  convincing  proof  that  he  was  sound 
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to  the  cor^  ever  devoted  to  the  best  American 
ideals  and  traditions,  holding  steadfast  to  the 
Constitution,  veering  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  always  adhering  to  a  course  ol 
action  dictated  by  a  conscience  responsive 
to  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  righteousness, 
j      Let  us  then,  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
I  birth  of  the  savior  of  the  Republic,  dedicate 
I  ourselves  anew  to  the  immortal  principles  for 
j  which  he  lived  and  died.    Let  us  drink  deep 
f  and  often  at  those  wellsprings  of  human 
thought  and  action  that  inspired  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republic,  which  stimulated  and 
nurtured  Lincoln's  undying  faith  in  his  fellow 
'   man,  of  those  heroic  souls  who  stood  with 
him  shoulder  to  shoulder  during  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  Republic  and  made  this  glorious 
country  of  ours  free,  one  and  indivisible. 

Their  memory  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  brightest  chapters  In  our  history.  My 
countrymen,  let  us  cleave  to  the  Ideals  for 
which  they  fought,  suffered,  and  died,  ever 
keeping  before  us  those  principles  of  sound 
government  which  have  made  our  country 
the  brightest  star  In  the  grand  galaxy  of 
nations. 


Not  for  G.  0.  P.  Alone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1945 
Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
for  February  13,  1945: 

NOT  FOn  G.  O.  P.  ALONE 

Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio 
Republican,  in  his  Lincoln  Day  address  at  the 
Rend  House  last  night,  delivered  a  blistering 
indictment  of  the  New  Deal — of  its  Incessant 
war  on  free  enterprise  and  representative 
government;  of  Its  fantastic  waste  of  the 
Nation's  wealth  and  resources;  of  Its  dream- 
ers and  star-gazers,  like  Henry  Wallace;  of 
its  greed  for  power  and  constant  progress 
toward  a  sociali7,ed,  totalitarian  state. 

But  mare  Important  was  the  sound,  pa- 
triotic program  which  he  outlined  as  the  path 
of  duty  for  his  minority  party. 

"The  one  real  Job  we  have  before  us  is  to 
protect,  here  at  home,  the  liberty  and  the 
freedom  for  which  our  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  overseas,"  he  said.  "There  Is  no  divi- 
sion among  our  people  In  seeking  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  early  and  victorious  conclu- 
sion. •  *  »  Regardless  of  politics  we  will 
support  every  honest  and  forthright  effort 
toward  building  an  enduring  peace  for  those 
who  follow  us.  But  we  want  peace  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad. 

"We  must  fight  to  maintain  free  enterprise 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  It.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
America  is  truly  once  more  the  land  of  op- 
portunity; that  those  who  fought  and  won 
our  Nation's  battles  are  given  a  real  freedom 
of  choice,  and  the  full  right  to  build  their 
own  lives,  and  to  carve  out  their  own  careers, 
as  they,  and  they  alone,  may  wish. 
.  "Instead  of  the  Government  regimenting: 
and  regulating  our  citizens,  our  citizenship 
must  regiment  and  regulate  the  Government. 
We  must  see  to  it  those  In  high  places  under- 
stand fully  they  are  the  servants  of  the 
people — not  their  masters.  We  must  teach 
our  people  to  depend  upon  themselves,  rather 
than  upon  their  Government. 

"Respecting  the  rights  of  all  nations,  we 
must  also  learn  to  respect  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  America  as  a  natloa.    •    ♦  1 


"There  must  not  be  any  favored  class  or 
royal  family  In  America.  We  must  return  to 
the  Constitution,  under  which  the  rights  of 
the  few  are  secured  against  the  greed  of  the 
many.  We  must  return  the  law-making 
powers  to  Congress  and  reestablish  an  Im- 
partial Judiciary,  thus  restoring  the  balance 
between  the  three  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment— the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
Judicial — as  given  us  by  our  forefathers  in 
that  great  Magna  Carta  of  American  liberty — 
the  Constitution. 

"These  things  we  must  do,  if  we  are  long 
to  maintain  here  on  this  continent  'a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.'  " 

This  is  too  vital  a  program  to  be  that  of 
the  Republican  Party  alone.  If  the  freedom 
won  for  us  by  our  forebears  Is  to  survive  to 
bless  our  descendants,  this  must  be  the  pro- 
gram of  enlightened  American  patriotism, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation  or  preference. 


Tieing  Up  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15,  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mcrchtint  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries will  soon  start  hearings  on  a  bill 
authorizing  the  sale  of  ships  now  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  American 
and  foreign  purchasers.  Ships  pur- 
chased by  aliens  will  then  enter  into  un- 
fair competition  with  American  flag  ships 
by  reason  of  the  added  advantage  they 
will  have  of  the  right  to  operate  in  con- 
junction with  overseas  air  transporta- 
tion of  their  respective  nations.  At  the 
same  time  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine continues  to  be  hamstrung  by  the 
action  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
in  interpreting  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  to  prohibit  the  operation  of  trans- 
oceanic air  lines  by  American  shipping 
companies. 

Britain.  Sweden.  Denmark.  Norway, 
and  other  maritime  nations  have  no  civil 
aeronautics  authority  to  prevent  opera- 
tion of  their  ships  in  foreign  trade  in 
con.iunction  with  air  service.  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  action  already  taken  by  some  of 
these  forward-looking  foreign  shipping 
companies  to  provide  for  overseas  air 
transpoit. 

The  latest  to  join  this  group  has  beefi 
neutral  Sweden  which  has  already  con- 
structed over  a  million  tons  of  modern 
merchant  ships  for  Its  post-war  trade. 
At  the  same  time  It  is  taking  steps  to 
coordinate  overseas  air  transport  with 
the  operation  of  these  new  ships.  A 
forceful  editorial  dealing  with  this  con- 
dition, which  should  be  read  by  every 
friend  of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
recently  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Call  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  call  attention  to  that  convinc- 
ing editorial,  as  follows: 
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TIEINO    trP    TJNITED     STATES     MARINE  FOREIGN 

SHIPPINO  ALREADY  TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OP 
AMERICAN  LACK  OF  AUXILIARY  AIR  SERVICE 

Seemingly  convinced  that  the  American 
Government  will  strangle  its  own  peacetime 
merchant  marine  by  prohibiting  steamship 
companies  from  providing  International  aux- 
iliary service  by  air,  foreign  operators  con- 
tinue to  rush  their  own  preparations  for 
cornering  freight  and  passenger  transporta- 
tion to  world  ports. 

Latest  to  announce  its  plans  Is  a  Swedish 
steamship  syndicate  which  has  acquired  con- 
trol of  an  aviation  company,  as  Indicated  in 
the  following  from  the  weekly  publication. 
International  Aviation: 

"A  syndicate  headed  by  the  Rederl  A.  B. 
Svenska  Lloyd,  of  Gothenburg,  has  acquired 
a  majority  of  the  shares  of  Skandinaviska 
Aero  A.  B.,  which  has  increased  Its  capital 
from  156,000  krona  to  500,000  krona."  The 
article  adds  that  the  air  line  "plans  to  extend 
Its  taxi  and  tourist  buslne  :  after  the  War." 

This  Items  Indicates  that  Swedish  steam- 
ship companies,  like  those  of  other  foreign 
nations,  already  have  authority  to  provide 
auxiliary  service  by  air.  American  com- 
panies which  hope  to  have  such  authority, 
and  which  must  have  it  if  they  are  to  be  able 
to  compete  in  International  trade  channels, 
continue  to  cool  their  heels,  waiting  to  learn 
what  the  Congress  Intends  to  do  about  this 
matter. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  merchant  marine 
can  make  absolutely  no  plans  for  its  peace- 
time operations  because  It  doesn't  know  what 
It  will  be  permitted  to  do.  The  financial  and 
other  arrangements  that  must  be  made  for 
the  extensive  activities  these  companies  want 
to  promote  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  in  a 
matter  of  weeks. 

These  plans  .should  be  well  along  in  the 
formative  stage  now,  but  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  indicated  there  is  no  pur- 
pose in  making  any  such  arrangements  when 
existing  law,  as  interpreted  by  that  Board, 
prohibits  our  steamship  companies  from  pro- 
viding auxiliary  service  by  air. 

The  American  people,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can steamship  companies,  are  entitled  to 
know  now,  and  they  should  know  now,  what 
sort  of  a  peacetime  merchant  marine  this 
Nation  is  going  to  have.  Are  we  going  to 
maintain  the  commanding  position  essential 
for  an  adequate  national  defense  and  for 
transportation  of  our  manufactured  and 
grown  products  to  ports  throughout  the 
world,  or  are  we  going  to  scrap  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  most  of  our  merchant  fleet? 

We  won't  be  able  to  maintain  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  unless  the  private  operating 
companies  have  the  authority  to  provide  aux- 
iliary air  service.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  that  authority  In  law — now. 


Lincoln's  Question:  Can  This  Nation 
Long  Endure? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  Include  therein  an 
address  delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  on  February  12,  1945: 

Today,  all  over  the  land,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  standing  at  salute,  while  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  all  his  deeds  and  scenes  of  sacil- 
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flee  go  passing  In  review.  Eighty  years  have 
gone  since  ho  lelt  this  world,  but  he  still 
lives  and  stands  alone;  no  ancestors  and  no 
successors.  Had  Jesus  of  Nazareth  walked 
this  earth  In  the  flesh,  when  Lincoln  lived, 
those  two  men  would  have  been  the  best  ol 
Iriends,  for  they  would  have  had  much  In 
common. 

As  long  as  men  live,  they  need  the  Lowly 
Carpenter;  as  long  as  men  desire  liberty, 
they  will  find  Abraham  Lincoln  an  inspira- 
tion. Among  the  heroes,  he  is  a  hero;  and 
among  the  martyrs,  he  is  a  martyr.  Among 
our  statesmen,  he  was  the  statesman;  and 
among  our  President,  he  was  the  President. 
He  was  the  first  Republican  President,  al- 
though not  the  first  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  he  Imbedded  the 
party  to  which  we  belong,  and  Its  principles, 
so  deep  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
that  only  three  times  in  80  years  has  any 
other  party  challenged  Its  position. 

It' is  in  memory  of  such  a  man  that  we 
honor  ourselves  by  gathering  here  tonight  to 
commemorate  his  patal  day. 

As  we  wage  a  Second  World  War,  It  is  well 
for  us  to  contemplate  Lincoln.  Here  at  home 
we  face  problems  of  a  magnitude  which  he 
knew,  and  from  him  draw  strength  to  solve 
those  problems  as  he  solved  his.  It  should 
profit  our  present  leaders,  and  It  should  curb 
any  reckless  ambitions  they  may  entertain, 
to  remember  that  Lincoln's  greatness  came  in 
retrospect  and,  therefore,  Is  enduring.  He 
was  not  thought  of  as  a  man  of  stature  In 
his  day,  and  neither  was  he  a  man  who 
though  he  could,  or  who  sought,  to  set  the 
world  agog.  He  neither  sought  nor  expected 
the  acclaim  of  the  multitudes  while  he  lived. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  the 
only  one  capable  of  holding  the  high  office 
which  was  his.  Instead,  his  was  a  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  a  people  who  so  honored 
him. 

It  was  his  genuineness  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  His  strength  lay  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  limitations,  humility  before  his 
God.  He  searched  not  after  false  prophets 
for  wisdom;  he  drew  It  from  the  people  whom 
he  served. 

In  this  tragic  day,  In  this  national  crisis 
now  facing  us,  we  need  men  of  his  homely 
virtues,  his  simple  philosophy,  and  his  in- 
nate honesty. 

He  has  been  frequently  quoted  by  dema- 
gogs in  recent  years  as  a  proponent  of  dan- 
gerous panaceas  which  have  been  proposed  as 
cures  for  the  ills  of  our  body  politic.  He 
has  been  quoted  In  support  of  doctrines  that 
seek  to  array  class  against  class  and  which 
would  ultimately  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  our  Government  stands. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  Colorado,  we  have 
never  had  a  President  who  gave  more  meticu- 
lous care  and  consideration  to  the  rights 
of  all  men.  We  have  never  had  a  President 
who  upheld  the  Federal  Constitution  with 
greater  reverence  and  respect.  His  unyield- 
ing devotion  to  our  country  and  its  institu- 
tions was  his  outstanding  characterietic. 
His  Immortal  address  at  Gettysburg  was  a 
prayer  to  the  Almighty  that  free  constitu- 
tional government  would  not  perish  from 
the  earth.  He  stood  for  sound  money,  pro- 
tection for  the  wage  earner  and  the  pro- 
ducer, and  an  economic  program  that  would 
bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. He  believed  In  human  rights  and  prop- 
erty rights,  because  they  were  guaranteed 
by  law,  but  he  also  knew  that  one  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  Certainly  no  man 
understood  better  the  problems  of  the  com- 
mon people  than  he  did,  because  he  was  one 
of  them. 

During  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  might  have 
set  up  a  dictatorship  almost  at  anytime, 
under  the  plea  of  national  emergency.  His- 
tory presents  no  Instance  when  such  an  Idea 
ever  entered  his  honest  and  guileless  mind. 
It  was  Inconsistent  with  his  philosophy  of 
life.    He  was  ever  steadfast  to  a.  course  of 


action  which  sprang  solely  from  nobleness 
of  purpose. 

Let  none  of  us  be  deceived  or  led  astray 
by  star-gazing  theorists  regarding  the  prin- 
ciples Lincoln  stood  for  in  government.  He 
not  only  believed  in  economy  in  govern- 
ment; he  practiced  it.  He  was  even  unwill- 
ing that  the  Government  should  pay  for  the 
horse  his  own  son  rode  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War.  His  check  for  $125.  In  payment  of 
the  horse,  Is  still  in  existence. 

His  record  stands  out  when  compared  with 
present-day  ideas  of  national  economy  and 
stability.  This  Government  can  be  de- 
stroyed from  within,  unless  the  people  them- 
selves repudiate  the  philosophy  that  It  makes 
no  difference  how  much  we  owe,  because  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  that  a  nation  can 
make  itself  poor  by  paying  its  public  debt. 

We  have  been  moving  away  from  the  time- 
tested  principles  on  which  the  Government 
was  founded,  and  which  have  lifted  the 
weights  from  the  shoulders  of  men  and  given 
promise  and  hope  to  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  of  the  earth.  We  have  been  mov- 
ing at  accelerated  sjjeed  toward  totalitarian 
government. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  stepped  out  of 
old  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
a  day  in  September,  1787,  the  day  on  which 
the  signed  the  new  Constitution  which  he 
helped  to  formulate,  a  friend  a-sked  him, 
"What  kind  of  government  have  you  given 
us?"  He  promptly  replied,  "A  republic,  if 
we  can  keep  It." 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  we  find 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion, "Can  a  government  conceived  In  liberty 
long  endure?"  Now,  80  years  later,  we  are 
asking  the  same  question. 

When  Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg,  the 
Civil  War  was  at  its  height.  He  must  have 
had  In  mind  the  danger  of  our  destruction 
from  within,  for  we  were  not  being  attacked 
from  without. 

He  foresaw  then  what  we  fear  now,  when 
he  pointed  out,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  prophet: 
"At  what  point  Is  the  danger  to  be  expected? 
If  it  ever  reaches  us,  it  must  spring  up  among 
us.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  Na- 
tion of  free  men,  we  must  liye  through  all 
time  or  die  by  suicide  " 

-Tonight  our  heroic  and  courageous  fight- 
ing men  and  women  are  on  every  battle  front 
In  the  world.  Now  and  then  I  think  of  that 
edltoriaJ  which  appeared  In  Life  magazine  on 
New  Years  Day  1944,  In  which  the  author 
caught  some  of  the  bitter  spirit  of  today 
when  he  wrote,  "This  is  the  last  year  on 
earth  for  many  young  men."  The  very 
thought  is  disturbing  as  one  watches  the 
young  of  the  Nation  march  off  to  foreign 
battlefields  to  give  their  all  at  the  battle  sta- 
tions of  freedom. 

A  generation  ago,  a  poet  wrote  of  those 
who  sleep  in  Flanders  field,  they  "lived,  felt 
dawn,  saw  sunset  glow,  loved  and  were  loved, 
and  now  they  lie  in  Flanders  field." 

The  grimness  of  war  reaches  into  every 
household  and  touches  every  human  heart  in 
the  land. 

There  is  the  anxious  vigil  of  God-fearing 
fathers  and  mothers  who,  night  after  night, 
murmur  their  devotions  and  utter  their  re- 
surgent hopes  for  a  son  who  Is  far  afield. 
But  this  la  not  all.  Only  recently,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  appeared  be- 
fore Congress  to  advise  them  that  already 
373,000  young  Americans  are  being  carried 
on  the  service-connected  wounded  rolls,  and 
It  Is  expected  It  will  reach  993,000  by  June 
80,  1946.  Here  we  see  the  progressive  stamp 
of  war  upon  the  minds  and  bodies  of  young 
men. 

Millions  of  war  workers  who  have  gone 
forth  from  their  homes  to  find  work  In  plants 
which  produce  the  sinews  of  war,  are  dis- 
turbed over  the  future  and  what  change  may 
unfold  by  way  of  Jobs  and  contented  living. 
Not  a  class  or  segment  of  our  entire  popula- 


tion but  what  has  felt  the  impact  of  con- 
flict and  wonders  what  the  future  may  have 
In  store. 

Today,  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  al- 
ready we  have  expended  $45,000,000,000  for 
the  prosecution  of  conflict,  and  the  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be 
Just  short  of  $300,000,000,000.  People  every- 
where are  wondering  whether  we  can  preserve 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Nation. 

These  fears  today  are  assailing  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  common  man — the  forgot- 
ten man  about  whom  we  heard  so  much  in 
other  days. 

DEEPER  ANXIETT 

The  discerning  person  today  can  observe  a 
deeper  anxiety  in  the  land.  It  stems  in  part 
from  our  growing  familiarity  with  the  ad- 
vance of  total  government  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  On  every  hand  one  hears  the 
question  whether  or  not,  in  a  world  where 
the  philosophy  of  total  government  has 
moved  so  far,  we  can  still  sustain  the  tradi- 
tion, the  Incentive,  and  the  basic  freedoms 
which  are  the  wellspring  of  American 
greatness. 

THE   INSTINCT   FOB  COMFORT 

We  are  like  so  many  children;  when  the 
way  is  hard  and  tortuous,  and  bewilderment 
is  everywhere,  we  seek  comfort  and  assur- 
ance. We  are  like  plants  in  a  dark  cellar 
in  the  wintertime,  which  send  their  dainty 
tendrils  in  the  direction  of  any  stray  sun- 
beam which  may  come  through  a  soiled  base- 
ment window.  It  is  a  quality  which  is  in- 
herent in  all  mankind. 

It  was  Wordsworth,  the  lyrical  English 
poet,  who  as  he  surveyed  the  perplexities 
or  his  own  generation  was  impelled  to  cry 
out,  "Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at 
this  hour." 

In  the  same  fashion,  we  Americans  who 
worship  not  at  the  shrine  of  Milton,  great 
as  he  was,  but  at  the  shrine  of  the  humble 
Lincoln,  are  impelled  in  this  anniversary 
period  to  cry  out  in  the  same  throbbing  tone 
of  Wordsworth.  "Lincoln,  thou  shouldst  be 
living  at  this  hour." 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  in  1940  the  cus- 
todians of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  who  keep 
accurate  count,  reported  that  in  a  single  year 
1  639,000  persons  visited  that  sacred  shrine? 
They  came  with  a  kind  of  humility  to  the 
shrine  of  one  whom  they  knew  could  un- 
derstand If  he  were  still  alive. 

Could  we  do  better  on  this  one  hundred 
and  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
than  to  stand  within  the  aura  of  his  in- 
fluence and  seek  direction  and  guidance  which 
will  carry  us  through  the  anxious  days  which 
He  ahead? 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  still  lives,  that 
his  influence  can  reach  into  every  known 
heart?  In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"being  dead,  yet  speaketh",  might  be  said 
of  Lincoln,  and  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
fount  of  assurance  in  this  anxious  hour  than 
to  give  ear  to  the  whisperings  from  his 
shrine,  wherewith  to  find  comfort  and  refuge. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  Gettysburg  for 
our  test.  Let  us  reexamine  our  own  souls 
and  consciences  and  reecho  that  Imperish- 
able challenge  "whether  a  nation  conceived 
in  liberty  can  long  endure".  Can  it?  No 
longer  can  it  be  lightly  dismissed,  because  al- 
ready the  challenge  has  struck  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere. 

This  challenge  confronts  not  only  us,  but 
the  people  of  other  nations  who  have  hewed 
out,  by  blood  and  tears,  the  foundation  and 
tl2e  processes  of  a  democratic  structure,  only 
to  find  them  tumbling  in  an  age  when  values 
are  being  so  rapidly  destroyed. 

What  provided  so  mucji  interest  In  the 
Dies  committee,  If  it  were  not^he  concern  of 
people  In  all  walks  of  life  who  wonder 
Whether  our  toim  of  government  may  be 
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stroyed  from  within  rather  than  from 
thout? 

Tliat  very  thought  persists  today,  as  uon- 
»ss  and  the  apuntry  consider  the  sub- 
rslve  forces  that  seek  to  modify  the  form 
a  substance  of  the  government  under 
ilch  we  have  grown  so  great. 
Why  should  there  be  such  widespread  iri- 
lest,  for  Instance,  in  the  salvage  of  Poland, 
lit  is  not  the  same  old  question  of  nourish- 
fe  the  philosophy  of  freedom,  not  only  in 
Wr  own  land  but  other  lands  as  well? 
Why  are  we  at  war  today  and  why  has 
e  casualty  list  expanded  to  Include  800,000 
our  finest  youth.  If  it  is  not  to  repeal  the 
illosophy  of  total  government  before  its 
adly  virus  too  vigorously  besets  us  upon 
r  own  shores? 

Why  is  our  country  so  deeply  interested 
the  affairs  of  the  Argentine,  9,000  miles 
)m  the  seat  of  our  own  Government,  if 
Is  not  the  fact  that  the  virus  of  totalitarian- 
n  has  already  struck  deep  root  and  may 
e  day  overwhelm  us,  since  we  are  a  part 
the  same  hemisphere? 
We  do  not  consclouslv  phrase  our  anxiety, 
d  yet  It  is  at  the  very  root  of  the  turbulence 
mind  which  we  experience  today.  We  are 
:ald  of  the  menacing  forces  which  imperial 
e  very  life  of  this  Republic, 
jet  us  echo  and  reecho,  then,  the  challenge 
,m  Gettysburg,  whether  a  nation  so  con- 
.ved  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure. 


THE  MENACING  FORCES  WAR 
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ow  amazing  it  is  inai,  lui  i.vuu  years, 
p  nations  of  the  world  have  resorted  to 
|r  as  a  form  of  political  action  for  the  ad- 
;tment  of  their  difficulties, 
'he  yellowing  pages  of  histoBV  tell  us  that 
)0  years  ago  the  Greeks  besieged  and  de- 
:oyed  many  of  the  finest  values  of  antiquity 
a  war  that  lasted  for  9  years  with  Troy  and 
ilch  began  over  the  kidnaping  of  an  ancient 
imour  girl  named  Helen.  Even  before  that 
le  man  was  using  the  arbitration  of  force. 

since  that  time  war  has  been  the  steady 
It  of  mankind.    It  has  ever  disseminated 
^lons  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
jmula  for  lasting  peace  has  been  found. 
;onslder  the  dlslocaf  ions  in  our  own  land, 
irlv  300  000  business  enterprises  have  gone 
■„  of  business  under  the  Impact  of  war. 
ie  whole  resource  of  the  Nation  has  had  to 
marshaled,  burdensome  restrictions  have 
i  to  be  imposed,  taxes  have  gone  to  unbe- 
.ablp  levels,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  the 
leral  Government  alone  will  collect  m 
;ess  of  forty-seven  billion  in  revenues  of 
kinds. 

i  CENTRALIZED  POWER 

^Consider  the  power  by  which  government 
Is  become  so  thoroughly  centralized  already 
this  Nation.    In  1933,  with  the  depression 
Id  the  despair  as  a  springboard,  powers  were 
ecly  delegated  to  the  executive  branch  by 
ie  Congress,  with  the  general  sanction  of 
le  country.    Administrative  agencies  were 
■ated    and  rules  and  regulations  issued. 
Mich  govern  the  very  life  of  our  people. 
»arcely  an  activity  of  the  citizen  is  left  un- 
iuched     They  carried  their  own  penalties 
td  had  the  force  of  administrative  law.  To 
Bke  them  effective,  not  thousands  but  hun- 
^ds  of  thousands  cf  people  were  placed 
')on  the  civilian  rolls  of  government.  A 
pst  of  experts— nearly  34.000— were  cm- 
foyed  to  make  these  regulations  palataole. 
Control,  by  means  of  regulations,  is  bccom- 
'  more  rigid.    Government  is  becoming  the 
Utec  and  manager  of  the  people's  Interest. 
,e  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  gradually 
ilng  impaived  by  grants  and  assistance  of  all 
ids 

■om  1941  to  1946,  with  the  latter  year  esti- 
ed  the  number  of  administrative  rules 
regulations  for  that  6-year  period  will 
icecd  182  000.    There  you  have  a  staggering 
•ture  of  government  by  administrative 
t  which  Is  another  name  for  centralized 
it'ional  government.    As  it  moves  on  to 
■ger  proportions,  and  the  comings  and  go- 


ings of  the  people  are  regulated  hy  orders 
from  Washington,  what  shall  we  then  say  to 
the  question  of  whether  a  nation  conceived 
In  liberty  can  long  endure? 

COURTS 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
concern  about  the  Impaired  integrity  of  the 
court  system  of  the  Nation.  How  much 
blood  was  spilled  for  centuries,  before  we 
reached  the  degree  of  perfection  in  our  court 
system  whereby  the  humble  citizen  may  go 
before  'an  Impartial  tribunal  and  there  have 
determined  any  controversy  which  may  arise 
between  him  and  his  neighbor,  or  between 
him  and  his  government.  However,  in  the 
original  O.  P.  A.  Act,  Congress  specifically 
stated  that  a  citizen  could  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  any  order,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  O.  P.  A  ,  except  In  a 
special  court  which  had  Its  situs  in  Wash- 

'"He°re',  then,  was  the  spectacle  of  an  admin- 
istrative agency,  which  could  P^nl^h  people 
by  means  of  administrative  flat  and  then 
have  him  prevented  by  law  from  securing  a 
redress  of  his  grievance  before  a  fair  and 
impartial  court  which  w?s  close  to  home  and 
easily  accessible. 

If  this  impairment  of  the  judiciary  con- 
tinues, and  more  and  more  power  is  lodged 
in  a  single  branch  of  the  Government  what 
shall  we  then  say  of  the  essential  freedoms? 
What  shall  we  say  of  liberty  as  we  knew  t 
in  the  early  days  of  our  Nation?  What  shall 
we  sav  of  the  freedom  for  which  young  nien 
fight 'and  die?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
preservation  of  the  democratic  process  and, 
again,  what  shall  we  say  about  the  challenge 
whlcli  came  rolling  down  from  Gettysburg 
82  years  ago,  from  the  humble  Lincoln,  whose 
sense  of  fundamental  values  was  derived 
from  the  soil,  from  communion  with  nature 
and  his  fellowship  with  the  common  man  of 
that  day  With  him,  we  query  the  question 
whether  a  nation  conceived  In  liberty  can 
long  endure? 

What  is  the  collectlvist  idea?  It  is  the 
thesis  that  the  collective  welfare  Is  importarit 
and  that,  if  necessary,  the  rights,  the  prly  - 
leges,  and  the  welfare  of  the  indlyldual  c  t  - 
zen  must  be  subordinate  entirely  to  It.  It  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  common 
man  must  be  kept  common. 

If  that  theory  is  embraced,  we  are  on  the 
road  to  the  destruction  of  Individual  liberty 
and  the  very  foundation  of  t^e  greatness  of 
this  country.  Liberty  has  provided  the  initi- 
ative for  man  to  go  forward  and  create 
benefactions  for  himself,  his  country,  and  the 
world.  It  is  why,  in  all  ages,  millions  have 
died  for  that  precious  thing.  Yet.  collectiv- 
ism sweeps  over  the  country  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  Government  agencies  "  Is  so 
easily  sold  to  many  people  and,  when  It  gets 
the  whip-hand,  liberty  dies.  The  challenge 
of  Lincoln  from  Gettysburg  again  rings  m 

°"what'' confronts  us  In  our  own  country 
today  is,  after  all,  a  moral  problem.  Liberty 
is  a  moral  thing.  It  will  be  <Jefended  only 
when  there  is  a  regenerative  sweep  throt  gh 
the  land  that  touches  every  heart  and  stirs 
a  new  sense  of  values. 


its  reckless  and  unauthorized  draft  of 
essential  and  irreplaceable  farmers. 
This  is  in  plain  violation  of  the  intent  of 
the  Tydings  amendment  as  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
And  during  all  this  time,  the  newspapers 
and  the  corner  fence  posts  along  our 
countryside  are  filled  with  notices  of  auc- 
tion sales  of  entire  herds  of  cattle  and 
of  farm  machinery.  In  today's  mail,  I 
have  a  collection  of  some  of  these  notices 
taken  from  the  newspapers  in  a  mid- 
western  community  within  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
One  of  these  reads:  "26  head  of  cattle, 

19  head  of  hogs,  5  head  of  horses,  farm 
machinery,"  and  so  forth. 

Another  begins,  "Having  decided  to 
quit  farming,"  it  announces  the  sale  of  7 
head  of  horses,  51  head  of  cattle,  21  head 
of  hogs,  farm  implements,  and  so  forth. 

Another  states,  "As  I  am  quitting 
farming,"  it  offers  for  sale  16  head  of 
cattle,  600  chickens,  farm  implements, 
and  household  goods. 

Another  reads,  "As  I  have  been  called 
for  service,  I  will  sell  at  public  auction," 

20  head  of  cattle,  6  head  of  horses,  farm 
implements,  and  so  forth. 

And  another  one:  "A  herd  of  32  cows 
and  heifers  in  good  production."  This 
herd  has  been  producing  milk  for  the 
Chicago  market  for  10  years. 

And  another  one:  "On  account  of  the 
shortage  of  help,  I  will  sell  at  public  auc- 
tion 24  head  of  high-grade  Holstein 
cows." 

And  still  another:  "Due  to  my  son  hav- 
ing to  leave  for  the  armed  forces,  I  am 
forced  to  offer  at  public  auction  40  head 
of  cattle,"  and  the  notice  goes  on,  "this 
is  one  of  the  best  dairy  herds  in  the  coun- 
ty and  has  produced  an  average  of  10 
cans  of  milk  daily  for  the  past  year.  It 
also  offers  for  sale  2  head  of  horses,  farm 
implements,  and  everything  down  to  the 
family  car. 

Many  herds  of  fine  cattle  have  already 
gone  to  the  slaughterhouses  and  others 
are  on  the  way. 

If  the  Washington  planners,  who  are 
nullifying  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
Congress,  do  not  stop  these  violatioris 
and  stop  them  very  quickly,  America  is 
going  to  see  some  mighty  lean  days  ahead 
and  it  is  already  very,  very  late  in  the 
day. 


In  Spite  of  the  Law,  Selective  Service 
Still  Takes  the  Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1945 
Mr  GRANT  of  Indiana.   Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Selective  Service  System  continues 


Small  Business 

*  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  14,  1945 
Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Small  Business"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  10,  1945,  issue  of 
the  Lynn.  Mass.,  Telegram-News: 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Everybody  pays  lip  service  to  sj^f",^"^!" 
ness,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  adulation  Is 


(IS 

pat  iie  wtiB  ouuiju  K. 


Clinton  Democrat 
Clinton,  Missouri 
July  23,  1962 


★  WASHINGTON  COLUMN  ^ 

Lincoln's  Hallmark  is  on 
Wide  Range  of  Legislat-inn 

BY  PETER  EDSON 
Washington  Correspondent 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 

WASHINGTON— (NEA)— Along  with  all  the  Civil  War  cen- 
,^   •  •   cennial  observances  this  year,  they  are  celebrating  in  the  Capi- 
c  V    tal  and  in  every  state  and  territory  the  100th  anniversary  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act. 

This  created  the  land  grant  college  system.  There  are  68 
of  these  land  grant,  state  institutions  today.  They  have  over 
600,000  resident  and  150,000  extension  course  students — nearly 
20  per  cent  of  total  enrollment. 

ORIGINALLY  these  colleges  of  agriculture  and  inechanical 
arts  were  financed  by  the  income  from  grants  of  federal  lands 
to  the  states.  Land  grant  colleges  now  get  90  per  cent  of  their 
6  income  from  the  states.  But  they  also  get  about  $15  million 
a  year  in  educational  grants  from  the  federal  government,  plus 
\  $110  million  from  Department  of  Agriculture  for  experiment 
stations  and  extension  work. 

Grown  from  a  little  beginning,  here  is  federal  aid  to 
higher  education  in  a  big  way.  And  no  one  dares  oppose 

_  But  in  connection  with  the  Morrill  Act  centennial  ceremonies, 

'  one  of  the  most  significant  details  is  that  it  was  President  Lin- 

:i  coin  who  signed  this  legislation,  although  his  predecessor, 

'  '  James  Buchanan,  had  vetoed  it. 

THIS  IS  ONLY  ONE  of  many  pieces  of  progressive  legisla- 
.         tion  which  the  Civil  War  president  initiated  or  approved  and 
fc-         for  which  he  is  given  little  remembered  credit. 

He  also  signed  the  legislation  which  created  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  likewise  in  1862. 

,  THE  THIRD  GREAT  contribution  which  President  Lincoln 

,^         made  to  United  States  agriculture  was  his  signing  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862,  which  speeded  development  of  the  West. 
<;-  It  was  in  Lincoln's  administration,  too,  that  decision  was 

i-.v         made  to  build  the  first  transcontinental  railroad,  west  from 
"         Omaha.  That  was  also  financed  by  huge  grants  of  federal  lands 
^  ,       \o  the  railroads. 

In  1863  President  Lincoln  signed  a  law  which  established 
ihe  United  States  national  banking  system.  This  was  done 
primarily  to  help  finance  the  war  effort.  Banks  were  required 
,  to  hold  a  third  of  their  funds  in  United  States  securities. 
—      . .  Greenbacks  were  issued  against  this  reserve.  They  fluctuated 
'  ^   m  value,  but  the  much  more  inflationary  state  bank  notes 
V*  {-i  were  driven  out  of  circulation  by  a  10  per  cent  tax. 

PJ^ESIDENT  LINCOLN  also  imposed  the  first  income  tax 
,     ^  laws  in  the  United  States,  including  even  withholdmg  taxes 
X  ^Jii^on  income  at  the  source  of  payment. 
>i  When  recruiting  systems  for  the  Northern  armies  broke 

^  down  and  the  state  militia  was  found  to  be  poorly  trained 
President  Lincoln  in  1803  signed  the  first  United  States  draft 
act. 

<>  Lincoln-era  legislation  was  remarkable  in  its  breadth 

and  permanence.  It  helped  sustain  the  economy  and  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  great  industrial  boom  that  came 
later. 


[Liidln's  Political 
Philosophy  Is  Topic 
At  Annual  Dinner 


Judge  Evans  Is  Speaker; 
Association  Hears  Gen. 
Palpier  In  Afternoon. 

iJi  'h--^   

^aith  that  the  weight  of  righteous 
argument  would  ultimately  prevail 
and  vitalize  the  judgment  of  the 
many  and  make  it  public  opinion  was 
the  essence  of  Lincoln's  political  phil- 
osophy," Presiding  Judge  Evan  A. 
Evans  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals  at  Chicago  said  yes- 
terday. 

Judge  Evans  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  association  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  hotel.  During  the  afternoon 
Gen.  John  Macauley  Palmer  also  ad- 
dressed the  association  at  its  itieeting 
in  the  circuit  court  room  in  the  San- 
gamon county  courthou.se.  The  gen- 
eral spoke  on  "Lincoln  and  His  Mili- 
tary Experts."   

"That  Lincoln  saw  clearly  is  now 
our  conviction,"  Judge  Evans  said. 
"Yet  in  contemporaneous  political 
questions  we  entirely  fail  to  visualize 
public  opinion  and  its  value  and  pow- 
er is  an  intelligent  democracy.  If  the 
electorate  be  not  intelligent  there  is 
no  place  among  them  for  a  democ- 
racy. 

Faith  In  Conscience. 

"Happily  we  boast  that  ours  was  a 
democracy  where  the  citizens  were 
intelligent  and  better  still  they  had  a 
soul  which  lighted  a  conscience,  and 
to  that  conscience  Lincoln  made  his 
appeaL  It  was  in  such  public  opinion 
and  in  his  ability  to  awaken  it  to  ac- 
tion that  Lincoln  expressed  and  en- 
tertained his  sublime  faith." 

Public  opinion,  the  jurist  declared, 
is  never  stable.  "It  is  capable  of  mis- 
use," he  pointed  out.  He  then  sug- 
gested a  parallel  with  the  federal 
constitution.  "There  are  those  who 
would  use  it  for  selfish  purposes,"  he 
said. 

"When  we  failed  as  citizens,  the 
constitution  looks  weak  and  unwiel- 
dy," he  said.  "When  we  are  stirred 
to  our  best  action  it  becomes  a  strong 
and  stout  ship  which  rides  the  waves 


safely  and  triumphantly.  .  .  .  ine 
constitution  is  an  instrumentality  of 
man,  dependent  upon  the  sincerity 
and  integrity  of  the  citizen  for  its 
growth  and  strength.  The  greed  and 
selfishness  of  the  same  citizenry  and 
nothing  else  will  cause  its  decline  and 
decay." 

General  Palmer  told  his  auditors  in 
the  afternoon  that  with  the  superior 
strength  of  the  north,  the  Civil  war 
should  have  been  concluded  by  the 
end  of  its  first  year.  That  it  was  not, 
he  said,  was  not  the  result  of  Lm- 
>coln's  interference  with  his  generals, 
but  the  results  of  his  failure  to  in- 
terfere with  incompetent  generals. 

"The  gross  incapacity  revealed 
in  the  northern  plan  was  due  to 
a  widespread  defect  of  education  m 
the  old  regular  army,"  Gen.  Palmer 
said.  "Since  the  war  of  1812,  its 
officers  had  been  carefully  bred  in 
the  doctrine  that  citizen  soldiers 
are  worthless  and  that  only  regular 
troops  are  fit  for  the  serious  opera- 
tion of  war. 

"The  apostles  of  this  gospel 
dilated  upon  the  untrained  militia 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  they, 
never' mentioned  that  all  of  Wash- 
ington's Continentals  were  cilizea 
soldiers.  They  stressed  West  Pdlnti 
as  a  school  for  second  lieutenants 
in  the  regular  army.  They  forgot 
that  Washington  and  Steuben  pro- 
posed military  academies  as  a. 
means  of  leavening  future  citizen 
armies. 

What  Lincoln  Faced. 

"When  Lincoln  first  went  ta 
Washington  he  was  prepared  by; 
intellect,  by  character  and  by  po- 
litical experience  for  his  place  at 
the  head  of  a  democratic  state  alj 
war  ...  He  found  the  team  badly; 
organized  and  his  subordinate  un- 
prepared for  their  proper  places  in 
it.  Threatened  with  defeat,  and 
misled  by  bad  advice,  he  had  to 
jury-rig  an  effective  organization 
and  gradually  train  and  select  cap- 
able subordinates  in  the  school  of 
•^war  itself." 

The  plans  for  the  succe.is  of  the 
union  army  had  been  prepared  by; 
Washington  and  Steuben,  who  "had 
designed  a  :-.ation-wide  citizen  army, 
with  a  rational  sphere  of  education 
for  its  leaders,"  General  Palmer 
said.  "If  Washington's  plan  had 
been  adopted,  the  national  war 
team  would  have  been  waiting  for 
the  new  president." 


Good 

Evening 

BY 

: — ,  Clifford  B  Ward  

JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  former 
Postmaster  -  General,  gave  a 
speech  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  at 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  tributes  to  politics  and 
politicians  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  ought  to  be  read  by  all  persons 
who  neither  know  nor  wish  to 
learn  anything  about  politics. 

Mr.  Farley  is,  of  course,  a  poli- 
tician and  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  defend  the  kind  of  activity 
which  has  interested  him  most  of 
his  life,  but  in  his  speech  at  the 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  he  approached 
the  subject  of  politics  from  a  new 
angle. 

"A  first-class  political  leader," 
said  Mr.  Farley,  has  the  wisdom 
to  call  in  and  consult  all  sorts  and 
all  kinds  of  men."  Such  a  man, 
said  Farley  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  was  convinced  "that 
wherever  political  measures  could 
be  used,  force  could  be  avoided." 

"Politics  as  Lincoln  practiced 
It,"  said  Farley,  "was  a  means  by 
which  people  are  brought  to  agree 
on  a  line  of  action;  brought  to 
agree  in  numbers  great  enough  so 
that  the  policy  can  be  carried  out. 
Lincoln  was  no  stranger  to  all  of 
means  that  were  used  at  the  time. 
They  were,  in  fact,  much  the  same 
means  as  those  which  are  used 
today.  Politics  has  not  changed 
in  the  past  80  years  except  that  I 
really  believe,  it  is  cleaner  and  less 
devious  today  than  it  was  them." 
^  Mr.  Farley  also  is  convinced  that 
"if  Lincoln  had  taken  office  im- 
mediately upon  his  election  in  No- 
vember, 1860,  instead  of  having  to 
wait  until  March  of  1861,  the  Civil 
War  might  possibly  have  been 
avoided."  As  a  politician,  Lincoln, 
according  to  Farley,  would  have 
brought  extremists  in  both  North- 
ern and  Southern  camps  to  a  point 
of  agreement  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action  that  led*  to  bloodshed. 

The  thing  which  a  good  politician 
tries  to  avoid  in  the  Lincoln  man- 
ner is  a  development  of  issues  and 
a  provocation  of  hatreds  to  a 
,  point  where  there  is  no  chance  pf 
getting  people  to  agree. 

"Men,"  says  Mr.  Farley,  "tend  to 
repay  hatred  with  hatred,  or  insult 
with  insult,  and  tf  that  process  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  them  finally  to  co-i 
operate  in  carrying  out  any  course' 
of  action.  And  yet,  in  a  democracy 
like  our  own,  our  entire  national 
life  is  a  vast  co-operative  scheme. 
To  the  technical  politician,  ex- 
tremism is  not  only  a  crime,  it  is 
a  blunder." 

Politicis  in  other  words  is.  the 
art  of  getting  people  to  work  to- 
gether and  in  our  kind  of  govern- 
ment especially  this  is  essential. 
Mr.  ijpover,  great  man  though  he 


is,  did  not  have  that  art  in  govern- 
ment and  I  also  believe  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  lacked  it.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt knew  the  Napoleonic  idea  of 
uniting  his  friends  and  dividing  his 
enemies,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
Lincoln  trick  of  getting  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  to  work 
together.  '  The  inspiring  thing 
about  President  Truman  at  this 
very  early  date  is  the  sense  which 
he  seems  to  have  of  the  great  need 
for  co-operation  in  this  country 
between  all  groups.  If  he  continues 
in  the  same  groove,  he  will  make 
a  great  President  in  the  Lincoln 
manner  and  in  the  Farley  manner. 

I  have  always  contended  that 
the  public  is  in  much  safer  hands 
at  any  time  when  a  so-called  pro- 
fessional politician  is  in  charge 
of  things  than  it  is  when  the  per- 
son in  charge  is  of  a  non-political 
type.  Any  professional  politician 
knows  that  no  program  is  worth 
much  unless  it  can  be  made  to 
work  and  that  it  won't  work  unless  ! 
different  schools  of  thought  can 
be  reconciled.  Professional  poli- 
ticians, such  as  most  of  our  Sena- 
tors and  most  of  our  Congressmen, 
know  that  they  can't  get  anywhere 
unless  they  have  a  finger  on  the 
public  pulse  and  can  talk  people 
into  going  along  with  them.  A 
politician  knows  that  there  is  no 
value  to  being  right  if  you  lack 
the  ability  to  get  people  to  work 
along  with  you. 

Mr.  Farley  is  a  good  politician 
and  I  think  Mr.  Truman  is  also 
one. 


Classified  Ads 
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Lincoln  Described 
As  Able  Politician 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  able  politician  as  well  as  a  success- 
ful statesman,  a  Lincoln  scholar  said  here  Monday. 
Newton  C.  Farr,  a  member 


of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  addressed  a  City 
Club  lunch  in  the  Central 
YMCA.  Farr  spoke  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Lincoln's  birthday. 

"Lincoln  had  the  ability  to 
choose  the  proper  candidates 
for  political  and  army  posi- 
tions," Farr  said. 

"He  also  was  able  to  con- 
trol them  and  eliminate  those 
who  proved  incompetent." 
*     *  * 

FARR  pointed  out  that  Lin- 
coln used  political  judgment 
and  ability  to  satisfy  various 
viewpoints  in  selecting  his 
cabinet. 

Four   cabinet  members 
had  beeq  Democrats,  he 


said,  although  Lincoln  was 
a  Republican. 

Farr  is  a  real  estate  counselor 
and  a  former  president  of  the 
Civil  War  Round  Table. 


Honors  Lincoln  Open 
Americanism  Week  in  L.A. 


Public  Buildings 
and  Banks 
Closed 


In 


an  atniosphere  of  rever- 
ence and  patriotism  to  which 
world  conditions  gave  special 
significance,  Los  Angeles  ushered 
in  Americanism  Week  yesterda, 
with  commemoration  of  the  lif 
and  deeds  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

The  day,  which  began  with 
tributes  paid  by  speakers  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club,  cul- 
minated last  night  in  the  20tii 
annual  dinner  of  the  Lincoln  Club 
with  Will  H.  Hays,  president  ol 
the  Motion  Picture  Producer 
and  Distributors  of  America,  and  ' 
James  Mussatti,  general  manager 
of  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  speakers. 

Hays  drew  a  moral  for  present 
day  Amei'ica  from  the  words  an  I 
sacrific-e  of  the  Great  Emanci 
pator  while  Mussatti,  an  author 
ity  on  Lincolniana,  related  th 
events  that  led  up  to  the  im 
mortal  Gettysburg  address. 

ADDRESS  RECITED 

A.  N.  Kemp,  president  of  th 
club,  who  was  chairman,  recited 
the  address. 

Public  buildings  and  bank 
were  closed  in  tribute  to  Lin 
cohi's  memory  and,  although  the 
schools  did  not  close,  most  of 
them  had  special  programs  pay- 
ing respect  to  the  Civil  War 
President. 

Other  thousands  participated 
in  or  observed  programs  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city  conducted 
by  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Department.  Many  lunch- 
eon clubs  also  observed  the  day. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Breakfast 
Club  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  his- 
torian, outlined  "the  Mystery  of 
Lincoln's  Greatness."  S  e  v  e  r  al 
Army  and  Navy  officers  were 
special  guests. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  sponsoring 
Americanism  week,  paid  tribute 
to  Lincoln  at  its  Biltmore  Hotel 
luncheon  at  which  Leo  Carrillo, 
the  actor,  was  principal  speaker. 

Lin  Price,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Association  of  Southern 
California,  addressed  the  Pico 
boulevard  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  a  Lincoln  Day  luncheon  meet- 
ing conducted  by  William  Bon- 
ncU. 

Federal  Judge  Ben  Harrison 
spoke  at  the  Clemence  Kauffman 
Menorah  Center,   and   at  Beth 
Jacob  Synagogue.  Herman  Bach- 
^^^MHmaS.Q^  the  Board  Ql 


WILL  H.  HAYS,  shown  at  left  at  Lincoln  Club  dinner, 
>vhere  he  paid  tribute  lo  great  emancipator.  At  right  is 
A.  N.  Kemp,  president  of  club. 


— Loj  Aiigfclea  Examiner  pliolo. 


Jewish  Education,  was  the 
speaker. 

At  the  Elks  Temple  last  night 
Lincoln  Day  exercises  were  com- 
bined with  observance  of  Boy 
Scout  week,  with  many  members 
of  the  organization  taking  paii. 
U  g  e  n  e  U.  Blalock  was  the 
speaker. 

United  Republican  Clubs  of  the 
53rd  Assembly  District  presented 
a  patriotic  program  at  the  Gra- 
nada Masonic  Temple,  Alhambra. 
Talks  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Ira 
L.  Ketchum,  pastor  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Alhambra, 
and  by  Assemblyman  Frederick 
F,  Houser. 

On  the  menu  card  at  the  Lin- 
coln Club  meeting  was  reproduced 
a  photograph  of  the  Gettysburg 
battlefield  taken  on  the  day  Lin- 
coln spoke  there.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  outdoor  photographs 
ever  taken.    Approximately  400 


Will  Hays  Pays 
Tribute  to  Lincoln 


'"Mystic   mingling    of  star 
and  clod',  whom  sorrow  made 
merciful  and  mercy  made  im- 
mortal— to  speali  whose  name 
is  ennobling  and  to  exemplify 
whose  life  is  religion — the  im- 
mortal Abraham  LU^coln!" 
i    Thus  did  Will  H.  liays,  presi 
dent  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro 
ducers    and    Distributors    o  f 
America,  open  his  eulogy  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  last  night  at 
the  20th  annual  banquet  of  the 
Lincoln  Club  at  the  California 
Club. 
Hays  said,  in  part: 
"The    whole  phenomenon 
which  is  the  life  of  Lincoln  is, 
of  course,  the  greatest  possible 
food    for    our    own  spirit. 
Lincoln's  tomb  in  Springfield 
is  a  mecca  for  every  pilgrim 
who  values  liberty.     His  me- 
morial   in    Washington    is  a 
shrine,  the  steps  of  which  none 
can  mount  without  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  spirit. 

SYMBOL  OF  AMERICA 

"Abraham  Lincoln  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  patience, 
wisdom,  stamina  and  success, 
of  democracy  and  our  American 
system  of  life.  Those  who  say 
there  is  no  opportunity  left  in 
this  country;  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  under- 
priviledged;  those  who  believe 
that  all  the  breaks  have  gone 
against  them;  those  who  are 
ready  to  toss  up  their  hands 
and  quit  the  game,  should 
study  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"The  total  of  all  the  time 
he  intermittently  attended 
village  schools  has  been  esti- 
mated at  12  months.  Yet,  by 
reading  and  studying,  by  dili- 
gence ai>d  hard  work,  he  so 
educated  himself  that  he  was 
able  to  put  into  271  words  at 
Gettysburg  something  so  deep 
and  so  moving  that  it  will  stir 
the  hearts  of  men  while  civiliza- 
tion endures. 

"At  22,  Herndon  tells  us,  he 
\vas  penniless,  powerless  and 
ulone,  begging  for  work, 
ragged,  strugglijig  for  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  At 


32,  he  still  was  poor,  shabby 
and  accounted  a  rather  shift- 
less, unambitious  lawyer.  At 
42,  he  had  an  undistinguished 
term  in  Conjjress  behind  him. 
Further  progress  in  politics 
seemed  doubtful. 

"At  52  he  was  President  of 
the  United  States." 

"We  have  had  many  men  in 
our  history  who  towered  above 
the  crowd,  but  in  tunes  of 
national  crisis  and  uncertainty, 
in  times  when  we  need  reassur- 
ance and  courage  and  guidance, 
our  thoughts  turn  to  Lincoln. 

NONE  JUST  LIKE  HIM 

"Among  aU  the  storied  great, 
no  other  country  has  had  a 
man  who  occupies  exactly  the 
same  place  as  does  this  homely, 
powerful,  sad,  compassionate 
giant,  within  whom  burned  the 
fire  of  genius.  In  a  world 
where  the  only  constant  in  the 
complex  equation  of  life  is 
change,  he  has  remained  a 
fixed  star  by  which  humanity 
can  take  its  bearings  and  set 
its  course.  ... 

"Lincoln  was  always  ready  to 
do  battle  for  a  cause  he  con- 
sidered just. 

"  'Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  right;  and  in  that 
faith  let  its  to  the  end,  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it.' 

"Lincoln  went  straight  to  the 
Declaration  o  f  Independence 
for  his  guaranty  of  racial  and 
religous  freedom.  . 

"He  believed  that  it  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
which  made  this  nation  of  all 
races  and  colors  and  creeds 
into  a  great  and  united  people, 
one  and  inseparable. 

"Lincoln  made  it  plain  tiiat 
we  in  the  United  States  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  our  country 
to  exercise  the  franchise  and 
thereby  make  certain  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  those 
in  high  places.  ... 

"Perhaps  it  was  his  training 
in  the  exactitudes  of  law,  or 
perhaps   it  was   the  practical 
and  logical    character   of  his 
mind  that  never  permitted  Lin- 


coin  to  be  cx>ntcnt  with  the 
mere  word  'democracy.'  He 
always  saw  democracy  in  the 
exact  terms  of  what  it  meant 
as  embodied  in  institutions.  He 
did  not  permit  others  to  com- 
mit him  to  new  and  strange 
definitions  of  that  old  concept. 
To  him,  and  to  us  now,  there 
was  a  danger  lest  subversive 
and  subtle  new  meanings  be 
liidden  in  the  generality  of  the 
term.  ... 

"Democracy  in  America 
means  a  republic  orffanized  un- 
der the  terms  of  a  w  ritten  con- 


stitution. .  ,  , 

"That  is  democracy  as  w« 
have  made  it  wtrk  in  Amer- 
ica. ,  .  .  Let  us  guard  it,  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  live  for  it  her* 
and  now." 


Ho//  Co//s  Lincoln] 
'Great  Politician  I 


Morning  Press  Bureau 
MONTPELIER  -  Gov.  Hoff, 
facing  his  own  troubled  times, 
referred  to  troubled  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Tuesday,  to 
make  some  pointed  ren:iarks  to 
the  Vermont  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives gatliered  in  joint  as- 
sembly. 

The  occasion  was  a  program 
of  tribute  on  Lincok's  birthday. 

Hoff,  ranking  Lincoln  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  all  time, 
said  of  Lincohi,  "1  admire  him  as 
a  politician  more  than  anything 
else." 

He  said  that  some  persons  view 
Lincoln  as  a  man  who  never 
made  mistakes  or  compromised. 

"He  was  a  man  who  definitely 
made  mistakes,  who  definitely 
was  human,"  Hoff  said.  He  com- 
pared Lincohi  to  a  broken-field 
football  runner  who  turns  and 
twists  but  keeps  his  goal  in  mind. 

Referring  to  the  "Gettysburg 
Address"  that  had  just  been  re- 
cited, the  governor  said  the  legis- 
latoris  should  also  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  future  as  Lincoln 
had  urged  the  nation  in  his 
speech. 

The  general  theme  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  honest  politician  who 
must  compromise  to  attam  his 
most  important  goal. 

Hoff  chose  to  read  these  words 
of  Lijicoln  from  Carl  Sandburg's 
"The  Prairie  Years": 


"Tlie  true  rule,  in  determining 
to  embrace,  or  reject  anything, 
is  not  whether  it  have  any  evil  in 
it,  but  whetlier  it  have  more  of 
evil  than  of  good.  There  are  few 
things  wlwlly  evil,  or  wliolly 
good.  .Almost  everything  ...  is 
an  inseparable  compound  of  the 
two;  so  that  our  best  judgment 
of  the  preponderance  between 
them  is  continually  demanded." 

The  point  was  not  lost  on  the 
legislators  wlio  have  watched  the 
governor  defer  one  project  after 
anotlier  that  he  pubhcly  favors, 
in  <ii-der  to  adhere  to  a  study 
year  of  no  spending  that  he  fa- 
vors more. 

The  governor  said,  "This  is  a 
day  in  which  the  politiciaji  is  in 
disrepute  .  .  .  some  of  the 
criticism  well-deserved." 

He  said  the  extent  to  v\iuch 
there  are  politicians  who  are  not 
honest  or  able,  is  a  reflection  of 
the  society  which  tolerates  them. 

The  program  was  arranged  by 
Rep.  C.  0.  Graaai  of  Barre. 

Rep.  Erma  Puficr  of  Vernon 
recited  the  "Gettysljurg  .Address" 
and  Sen.  James  Oakes  of  Wind- 
ham led  "the  pledge  to  the 
flag." 

Others  who  took  part  in  the 
program  were  Sen.  Olin  Gay  of 
Windsor  and  Rep.  Fred  Wilcox 
of  Sheffield. 


Democrats  Grab 
Lincoln  Spotlight 


LINC  OLN  PllL  INAUGURAL  POin  llAl  I 

Malhew  Biady  took  Ihis  on  Feb.  26,  1861 


JFK  to  Host 
800  at  Civil 
Rights  Party 


WASHINGTON  lAPi  -  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  first  Republican 
president  in  the  VViiite  House,  will 
be  iionored  today  by  the  present 
Democrailc  occupants  with  a 
birthday  party  keyed  to  civil 
rights. 

In  advance  of  the  party,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  receive  a  spe- 
cial 250-page  historians'  report  on 
the  progress  made  in  civil  rights 
in  the  100  years  since  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  President  and  his  wife  in- 
vited some  oOO  top  officials  and 
ci\'il  rights  leaders  from  across 
the  rounlrv  io  a  buffet  reception 
al  I  lie  While  House  tonight,  but 
buiiiK'd  pl■c:^.s  covcragc  of  the 
event. 

Tills  is  the  [ii'sl  such  major  so- 
cial c\  cni  al  the  White  House  dur- 
m,:;  the  Kennedy  administration 
\'.lierc  no  rcinuK'is  have  been  al- 
low od. 

.\skcd  why  liicie  uas  a  press 
hiiii,  except  lur  a  brief  piclure- 
lakiiig  se.s.sion,  presidential  press 
secretary  Pierre  Salinger  said 
some  e\cnis  ;,i  ilie  VN'hite  House 
were  open  In  ciAorage  and  nihers 
were  iiol, 

Lincdln  s  birlhdax'  tradilionally 
Ikis  been  a  Republican  day  of 
crkiiiMi  Mill  with  dinners  and 
s|ifechcs  .,|Hin.-oicd  by  the  GOP. 
Tln  rc  >\crc  some  grumblings  in 
llic  c.ipiicil  that  Kennedy  was  try- 
ing 10  lake  the  publicity  edge  oft 
such  c\enls. 

As  usual,  no  announcement  of 
the  White  House  guest  list  was 
made  in  advance.  It  was  indicated 
however,  that  a  number  of  Negro 
leaders  of  the  desegregation  fighV 
had  been  invited,  along  vi/ith  state 
officials  and  ciy||.  rigl^P  Readers 
(rom  across  the  country. 

Reportei's  were  invited,  how-' 
ever,  to  attend  a  5  p.m.  White 
House  ceremony  at  which,  Kenne- 
tdy  will  receive  the.  progress 
port  from  his  Commission  05 
:iCivil  Rigbts..,^, ,  •  ■  " 


f 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 


Lincoln  and  Lowell. 


"  But  democracies  have  likewise  their  finer  instincts. 
I  have  also  seen  the  ablest  statesman  ♦nd  most  preg- 
nant spealcer  of  our  generation,  a  man  of  humble  birth 
and  ungainly  manners,  of  little  culture  beyond  what  his 
own  genius  supplied,  become  more  absolute  in  power 
than  any  monarch  of  modern  times  through  the  rever- 
ence of  his  countrymen  for  his  honesty,  his  wisdom,  his 
sincerity,  his  faith  in  God  and  man,  and  the  nobly  hu- 
mane simphcity  of  his  character." 

The  reprint  in  Lowell's  latest  volume,  of  his  Bir- 
mingham address  on  "Democracy,"  containing  the 
above  tribute, —  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory summaries  of  character  ever  packed  into  the  very 
pith  of  prose, —  reminds  us  that  James  Russell  Lowell 
was  the  first  of  the  leading  American  writers  to  see 
clearly  and  fully,  and  clearly,  fully,  and  enthusiastically 
proclaim  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  allusion  to  the  martyr-president  in  "  The  Com- 
memoration Ode  "  (some  of  whose  lines  were  given  in 
fac-simile  in  connection  with  the  portrait  in  our  No- 
vember number)  was  in  its  nature  prophetic,—  because 
it  presented  a  view  of  the  President  to  which  the  -world 
is  only  now  fully  awakening. 

"  Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 
Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led. 
With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief; 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  bum. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 
Repeating  us  by  rote  : 
For  him  her  Old  World  molds  aside  she  threw 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead  ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth,  ' 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  ! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skiU, 
And  supple-tempered  will  ' 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind, 
Thi-usting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  momward  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he  : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide.  f- 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes  ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower. 


'.y  i  1  X  ;    X .. '  J  / 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

This  portrait  of  "  the  first  American"  leaves  scarce 
any  detail  for  the  future  poet  to  dwell  upon, —  so  re- 
markable is  the  passage  for  its  sympathy  and  penetra- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  beauty,  tenderness,  and  dignity 
of  its  cadences.  If  Lowell  had  only  linked  his  name 
with  that  of  his  immortal  subject  in  such  immortal 
verse  he  would  deserve  the  congratulations  and  thanks 
of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

But  Lowell  has  done  more  than  this.  In  the  very 
thick  and  fury  of  the  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  the 
nation,— a  struggle,  be  it  remembered,  not  only  of 
arms,  but  of  intellects  as  well, —  lie  came  out  in  "The 
North  American  Review  "  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
editors),  not  with  the  usual  patriotic  flag-waving  of  that 
time,  but  with  a  full,  statesmanlike,  and  characteristi- 
cally witty  and  eloquent  essay  in  support  of  the  policy 
of  the  Administration,  an  essay  including  an  estimate 
of  Lincohi's  character  which,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  history,  has  more  of  the  tinge  of  proph- 
ecy than  even  the  "  Ode. "  In  an  article  in  "  The  Atlantic 
Monthly"  for  July,  1862,  Hawthorne  had  written  of 
the  President  with  a  respect  which  is  all  the  more 
creditable  when  one  remembers  how  opposite  in  poli- 
tics they  had  hitherto  always  been.  From  Haw- 
thorne's article  "  Chiefly  about  War  Matters,"  we 
quote  the  following  passage : 

"  Good  Heavens  I  what  hberties  have  I  been  taking 
with  one  of  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  the  man  on 
whose  conduct  more  important  consequences  depend  than 
on  that  of  any  other  historical  personage  of  the  century! 
But  \vith  whom  is  an  American  citizen  entitled  to  take  a 
liberty,  if  not  with  his  own  chief  magistrate?  However 
lest  the  above  allusions  to  President  Lincoln's  httle  pe- 
culiarities (already  well  known  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world)  should  be  misinterpreted,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say 
a  word  or  two,  in  regard  to  him,  of  unfeigned  respect  and 
measurable  confidence.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  keen 
faculties,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  of  pow- 
erful character.  As  to  his  integrity,  the  people  have  that 
mtuition  ofit  which  is  never  deceived.  Before  he  actually 
entered  upon  his  great  office,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ade- 
quately estimated  the  gigantic  task  about  to  be  imposed 
on  him,  or,  at  least,  had  any  distinct  idea  how  it  was  to 
be  managed ;  and  I  presume  there  may  have  been  more 
than  one  veteran  politician  who  proposed  to  himself  to 
take  the  power  out  of  President  Lincoln's  hands  into  his 
own,  leaving  our  honest  friend  only  the  public  responsi- 
bility for  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  career.  The  e.x- 
tremely  imperfect  development  of  his  statesmanlv  qual- 
ities, at  that  period,  may  have  justified  such  designs. 
But  the  President  is  teachable  by  events,  and  has  now 
spent  a  year  in  a  very  arduous  course  of  education  ■  he 
has  a  flexible  mind,  capable  of  much  expansion  'and 
convertible  towards  far  loftier  studies  and  activities  than 
those  of  his  eariy  life  ;  and  if  he  came  to  Washington  a 
backwoods  humorist,  he  has  already  transformed  himself 
into  as  good  a  statesman  (to  speak  moderately)  as  his 
prime-minister." — Vol.  x.,  p.  47. 

Before  coming  to  Mr.  Lowell's  "  North  American  " 
essay,  we  wish  to  refer  to  an  article  by  the  same  writer 
on  "The  Election  in  November,"  published  in  "The 
Atlantic  "for  October,  i860  (the  month  before  Lincoln's 
election),  in  which  the  political  situation  is  summarized 
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and  the  question  of  slavery  discussed  with  a  breadth, 
a  penetration,  and  a  humor  that  make  the  paper  worthy 
of  permanent  preservation  among  his  writings.  In 
this  essay  Mr.  Lowell  says  that  Lincoln  "  has  proved 
both  his  ability  and  his  integrity  ;  he  has  had  experi- 
ence enough  in  public  affairs  to  make  him  a  statesman, 
and  not  enough  to  make  him  a  politician." 

In  quoting,  now,  from  Mr.  Lowell's  "  North  Amer- 
ican" essay  we  go  back  of  the  condensed  reprint  in  "My 
Study  Windows  "  (entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln")  to  the 
"Review"  article  on  "The  President's  Policy  "  written 
in  1863  and  printed  in  the  number  for  January,  1864. 

"  That  a  steady  purpose  and  a  definite  aim  have  been 
given  to  the  jarring  forces  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  spent  themselves  in  the  discussion  of  schemes  which 
could  only  become  operative,  if  at  all,  after  the  war  was 
over ;  that  a  popular  excitement  has  been  slowly  intensi- 
fied into  an  earnest  national  will ;  that  a  somewhat  im- 
practicable moral  sentiment  has  iDeen  made  the  uncon- 
scious instrument  of  a  practical  moral  end  ;  that  the 
treason  of  covert  enemies,  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  the  un- 
wise zeal  of  friends,  have  been  made  not  only  useless  for 
mischief,  but  even  useful  for  good  ;  thatthe  conscientious 
sensitiveness  of  England  to  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict 
has  been  prevented  from  complicating  a  domestic  with  a 
foreign  war:  all  these  results,  anyone  of  which  might 
suffice  to  prove  greatness  in  a  ruler,  have  been  mainly 
due  to  the  good  sense,  the  good  humor,  the  sagacity,  the 
large-mindedness,  and  the  unselfish  honesty  of  the  un- 
known man  whom  a  blind  fortune,  as  it  seemed,  had 
lifted  from  the  crowd  to  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
eminence  of  modern  times.  It  is  by  presence  of  mind  in 
untried  emergencies  that  the  native  metal  of  a  man  is 
tested  ;  it  is  by  the  sagacity  to  see,  and  the  fearless  hon- 
esty to  admit,  whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  an  ad- 
verse opinion,  in  order  more  convincingly  to  e.xpose  the 
fallacy  that  luiks  behind  it,  that  a  reasoner  at  length 
gains  for  his  mere  statement  of  a  fact  the  force  of  argu- 
ment ;  it  is  by  a  wise  forecast  which  allows  hostile  com- 
binations to  go  so  far  as  by  the  inevitable  reaction  to 
become  elements  of  his  own  power,  that  a  politician 
proves  his  genius  for  state-craft ;  and  especially  it  is  by 
so  gently  guiding  public  sentiment  that  he  seems  to  fol- 
low it,  by  so  yielding  doubtful  points  that  he  can  be  firm 
without  seeming  obstinate  in  essential  ones,  and  thus 
gain  the  advantages  of  compromise  without  the  weak- 
ness of  concession,  by  so  instinctively  comprehending 
the  temper  and  prejudices  of  a  people  as  to  make  them 
gradually  conscious  of  the  superior  Avisdom  of  his  freedom 
from  temper  and  prejudice, — it  is  by  qualities  such  as 
these  that  a  magistrate  shows  himself  worthy  to  be  chief 
in  a  commonwealth  of  freemen.  And  it  is  for  qualities 
such  as  these  that  we  firmly  believe  History  will  rank 
Mr.  Lincoln  among  the  most  prudent  of  statesmen  and 
the  most  successful  of  rulers.  If  we  wish  to  appreciate 
him,  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  inevitable  chaos  in 
which  we  should  now  be  weltering,  had  a  weak  man  or 
an  unwise  one  been  chosen  in  his  stead. 

".  .  .  And  certainly  no  one  ever  entered  upon  office 
with  so  few  resources  of  power  in  the  past,  and  so  many 
materials  of  weakness  in  the  present,  as  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Even  in  that  half  of  the  Union  which  acknowledged  him 
as  President,  there  was  a  large  and  at  that  time  danger- 
ous minority  that  hardly  admitted  his  claim  to  the  office, 
and  even  in  the  party  that  elected  him  there  was  also  a 
large  minority  that  suspected  him  of  being  secretly  a  com- 
municant with  the  church  of  Laodicea.  All  that  he  did 
was  sure  to  be  virulently  attacked  as  ultra  by  one  side  ; 
all  that  he  left  undone,  to  be  stigmatized  as  proof  of  luke- 
warmness  and  backsliding  by  tlie  other.  Meanwhile  he 
was  to  carry  on  a  truly  colossal  war  by  means  of  both  ; 
he  was  to  disengage  the  country  from  diplomatic  entan- 
glements of  unprecedented  peril  undisturbed  by  the  help 
or  the  hindrance  of  either,  and  to  win  from  the  crowning 
dangers  ofhis  administration,  in  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  means  of  his  safety  and  their  own.  He  has  con- 
trived to  do  it,  and  perhaps  none  of  our  Presidents  since 
Washington  has  stood  so  firm  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  as  he  does  after  three  years  of  stormy  administra- 
tion. 

"...  Time  was  his  prime-minister  and,  wc  began  to 


think  at  one  period,  his  general-in-chief  also.  At  first  he 
was  so  slow  that  he  tired  out  all  those  who  see  no  evidence 
of  progress  but  in  blowing  up  the  engine  ;  then  he  was 
so  fast  that  he  took  the  breath  away  from  those  who 
think  there  is  no  getting  on  safely  while  there  is  a  spark 
of  fire  under  the  boilers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  in  reviewing  his  career,  though  we  have  sometimes 
in  ourimpatience  thought  otherwise,  has  always  waited,  as 
a  wise  man  should,  till  the  right  moment  brought  up  all  his 
reserves.  Semper  nocnit  differre paratis  is  a  sound  axiom, 
but  the  really  efficacious  man  will  also  be  sure  to  know 
when  he  is  not  i-eady,  and  be  firm  against  all  persuasion 
and  reproach  till  he  is. 

"One  would  be  apt  to  think,  from  some  of  the  criticisms 
made  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  course  by  those  who  mainly  agree 
\vith  him  in  principle,  that  the  chief  object  of  a  statesman 
should  be  rather  to  proclaim  his  adhesion  to  certain  doc- 
trines, than  to  achieve  their  triumph  by  quietly  accomplish- 
ing his  ends.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  more  unsafe 
politician  than  a  conscientiously  rigid  doctrinaire,  nothing 
more  sure  to  end  in  disaster  than  a  thecetic  scheme  of 
policy  that  admits  of  no  pliability  for  contingencies.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lincoln's  perilous  task  has  been  to  carry  a  rather 
shackly  craft  through  the  rapids,  making  fast  the  unrulier 
logs  as  he  could  snatch  opportunity,  and  the  country 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to 
run  straight  at  all  hazards,  but  cautiously  to  assure  him- 
self -with  his  setting-pole  where  the  main  current  was,  and 
keep  steadily  to  that.  He  is  still  in  wild  water,  but  we 
have  faith  that  his  skill  and  sureness  of  eye  will  bring  him 
out  right  at  last." 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  essay  is  the 
author's  comparison  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  with 
the  American  President,  —  before  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln  had  completed  a  certain  likeness  in  their 
careers.  "Henry  went  over  to  the  nation;  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  steadily  drawn  the  nation  over  to  him.  One 
left  a  united  France ;  the  other,  we  hope  and  believe, 
will  leave  a  reunited  America." 

We  are  yet  to  quote,  however,  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  prophetic  portion  of  the  essay. 
The  very  phraseology  of  the  paragraph  which  closes 
the  essay  has  such  a  similarity  to  recent  utterances  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  was  written  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  at  a  time  when,  though  there  had  been 
notable  Union  victories,  the  issue  was  still  far  from 
being  determined.  Not  only  did  Lowell  thus  early 
recognize  the  peculiar  genius  and  the  dominance  of 
Lincoln,  not  only  did  he  predict  the  triumph  of  the 
national  cause,  but  he  foresaw,  in  the  midst  of  strife 
and  bitterness,  a  near  future  of  unprecedented  har- 
mony and  prosperity.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  internecine  strife  been  followed  so  quickly 
by  reconciliation ;  never  before  has  a  reunited  nation 
more  suddenly  risen  to  the  very  height  of  material 
well-being  and  power.  It  is  now  a  familiar  history  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  it  down  it  was  all  yet  be- 
neath the  veil  of  the  future,  only  to  be  penetrated  by 
the  pure  eyes  of  faith  and  inspiration  : 

"The  danger  of  slavery  has  always  been  in  the 
poor  whites  of  the  South  ;  and  wherever  freedom  of  the 
press  penetrates, —  and  it  always  accompanies  our  ar- 
mies,—  the  evil  thing  is  doomed.  Let  no  one  who  re- 
members what  has  taken  place  in  Maryland  and  Missouri 
think  such  anticipations  visionary.  The  people  of  the 
South  have  been  also  put  to  school  during  these  three 
years,  under  a  sharper  schoolmistress,  too,  than  even 
ours  has  been,  and  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery  will 
be  found  among  those  who  have  suffered  most  from  its 
indirect  evils.  It  is  only  by  its  extinction  —  for  without  it 
no  secure  union  would  be  possible  —  that  the  sufferings 
and  losses  of  the  war  can  be  repaid.  That  extinction  ac- 
complished, our  wounds  will  not  be  long  in  healing. 
Apart  from  the  slaveholding  class,  which  is  numerically 
small,  and  would  be  socially  insignificant  without  its 
privileges,  there  are  no  such  mutual  antipathies  between 


the  two  sections  as  the  conspirators,  to  suit  their  own 
purposes,  have  asserted,  and  even  done  their  best  to  ex- 
cite. We  do  not  like  the  Southerners  less  for  the  gallantry 
and  devotion  they  have  shown  even  in  a  bad  cause,  and 
they  have  learned  to  respect  the  same  qualities  in  us 
There  is  no  longer  the  nonsensical  talk  about  Cavaliers 
and  Puritans,  nor  does  the  one  gallant  Southron  any 
longer  pine  for  ten  Yankees  as  the  victims  of  his  avenging 
steel.  As  for  subjugation,  when  people  are  beaten  they 
are  beaten,  and  every  nation  has  had  its  turn.  No  sensi- 
ble man  in  the  North  would  insist  on  any  terms  except 
such  as  are  essential  to  assure  the  stability  of  peace  To 
talk  of  the  South  as  our  future  Poland  is  to  talk  without 
book  ;  for  no  region  rich,  prosperous,  and  free  could  ever 
become  so  It  is  a  geographical  as  well  as  a  moral  ab- 
surdity. With  peace  restored,  slavery  rooted  out  and 
harmony  sure  to  follow,  we  shall  realize  a  power  and 
prosperity  beyond  even  the  visions  of  the  Fourth-of-Tulv 
orator  and  we  shall  see  Freedom,  while  she  proudly  re- 
pairs the  rums  of  war,  as  the  Italian  poet  saw  her,— 

*  "  Girar  la  Liberia  mirai  ■ 
E  baciar  lieta  ogni  riiina  e  dire 
Ruine  si  ma  servitii  non  mai." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  the  "North  American"  essay. 
As  it  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  unsigned", 
lie  wrote  to  the  publishers,  instead  of  to  the  author,' 
concerning  a  certain  point  in  his  policy  which  had  been 
criticised  and  which  he  wished  to  explain.  This  letter, 
which  was  dated  January  i6, 1864,  appeared  in  the  next  ' 
number  of  the  Review.  Itwas  characteristic  of  Lincoln 
to  think  only  of  the  benefit  of  so  notable  a  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  cause  to  which  his  life  was  dedi- 
cated. "  Of  course,"  said  the  President,  "  I  am  not 
the  most  impartial  judge ;  yet,  with  due  allowance  for 
this,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  article  entitled  'The 
President's  Policy  '  will  be  of  value  to  the  country." 
How  like  him  to  add—"  I  fear  I  am  not  quite  worthy 
of  all  which  is  therein  said  of  me  personally." 

Several  of  the  leading  American  poets  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  Lincoln  in  verse  or  prose  — 
either  during  his  life  or  since  his  tragic  death.  Lideed, 
an  interesting  study  could  be  made  of  the  tributes  and 
allusions  to  the  great  Liberator  by  the  principal  writ- 
ers of  the  country.   Such  a  study  would  not  omit  men- 
tion of  Stedman's  sonnet  on  Lincoln's  death,  and  his 
poem  on  the  cast  of  Lincoln's  hand,  a  part  of  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  December  Century,  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
memorial  hymn,  of  Whitman's  two  poems  on  the  death 
of  Lincoln,  or  of  Stoddard's  stately  and  pathetic  ode,  and 
his  sonnet  published  ten  years  ago  in  The  Cevtury 
During  the  war  tire  relations  of  Bryant  with  Lincoln 
were,  perhaps,  more  important  than  thoseof  any  other 
of  our  poets  with  the  President.   Bryant  had  met  him 
first  when  Lincoln  was  a  Captain  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,— and  had  presided  at  the  Cooper  Union  meetina 
where  the  Western  statesman  delivered  his  now  fa° 
mous  speech.  Lincoln  was  Bryant's  choice  as  a  candi- 
date as  against  Seward,  and  in  personal  interview  as 
well  as  by  letter  and  echtorial,  he  encouraged,  advised 
and  criticised  the  Lincoln  administration  throughout 
Its  existence.  At  Lincoln's  death  Bryant  wrote  the 
noble  threnody  which  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
American  poetry.    But  we  think  it  ^rill  be  found  that 
the  literary  record  of  Lowell  in  connection  with  Lincoln 
is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  America. 

*  "  I  beheld  Liberty  go  'round, 
Kiss  every  ruin  joyfully,  and  say 
Ruins,  if  so  must  be,  but  Slavery  never.'  " 
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SAYS  UNCOIN  WAS 
NEVER  A  DICTATOR  j 

Indiana  Governor  at  Gettysburg 
Calls  Emancipator  True  Ex- 
ponent of  Constitution 
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Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  30— (AP)— 
Governor  Paul  M.  McNutt,  of  In- 
diana,  said  today  on  thla  battlefield 
Bhrlne  of  the  Civil  War,  that  Amer- 
lcan«  are  pledged  to  keep  the  na- 
tion a  land  of  equality,  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  hope  and  of  orderly  lib- 
erty. 

In  a  Memorial  Day  addreas  pre- 
pared for  delivery  near  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  delivered  his  memor- 
able "four  score  and  seven"  plea  for 
the  Union,  the  Indiana  executive  de- 
clared "the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
lie  beneath  the  flag  is  the  Spirit  of 
America.  It  has  given  our  nation 
strength  and  dignity. 

"If  we  are  to  be  true  monuments 
to  them  let  us  partake  of  that  spirit. 
Let  ua  forget  class,  let  us  forget 
self  and  take  up  once  more  the  ban- 
ner of  unselfish  service." 

Governor  McNutt  said  "Lincoln 
excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  public 
opinion,  in  his  discernment  of  the 
real  wishes,  the  will  of  the  people. 
He  read  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times.  By  opponents  he  was  ac- 
cused of  dictatorship,  of  despotism, 
but  as  the  Interpreter,  the  enforcer 
of  American  nationality,  Lincoln 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  dictator- 
ship and  despotism. 

"Though  he  stretched  to  the  limit 
the  authority  and  power  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Constitution  »^d  the 
suffrage  of  the  people,  he  was.  In 
fact,  the  one  true  exponent  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence." 

The  speaker,  a  former  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, said  that  through  Lincoln 
American  nationality  successfully 
reasserted  Itself. 

...  -  — ■ — ■  ■■»«»'   r     ,  . 


LINCOLN  SAVED  BASIC  LAW 
FOR  NATION,  SAYS  LAWYER 


"The  constitutional  controversies 
which  confront  the  country  today 
are  not  unlilce  those  which  con- 
fronted Abraham  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent," said  Lin  Price,  attorney,  in 
speaking  at  the  IllinoLs  State  picnic 
at  Sycamore  Grove  yesterday. 

"In  his  first  inaugural  address 
Lincoln  said  that  all  the  vital  rights 
of  individuals  are  plainly  assured 
to  them  by  the  affirmations  and  ne- 
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gations,  guarantees  and  prohibitions 
in  the  Constitution.  He  further 
said  that  constitutional  controver- 
sies would  necessarily  ari.se  because 
no  document  or  organic  law  can  be 
framed  with  a  provision  specifically 
applicable  to  every  question  which 
may  occur  In  practical  administra- 
tion. 

"Lincoln  successfully  coped  with 
the  unsettled  economic  and  political 
conditions  of  his  time,  through  the 
means  of  what  can  be  rightfullv 
summarized  as  spiritual  food  in 
other  words,  he  appealed  to  the  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  of  the 
people  through  their  spiritual  side 
of  life  and  in  the  process  of  thus 
putting  the  respoa.sibility  upon  the 
people,  .saved  the  Consitution  for 
for  posterity." 


Lincoln  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 


Mo7iday,  February  16,  1942 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN, 
JR.,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Republican  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  at  the  banquet  given  by  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  League  of  Republican  Women  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  11,  1942: 

Republicans  throughout  the  Nation  this 
week  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  aU  Americans — Abraham  Lincoln.  It  Is 
particularly  fitting  for  us  to  pause  to  revere 
his  life  and  his  teachings  in  this  hour  of 
crisis  and  travail. 

Lincoln's  lofty  idealism,  his  great  patience, 
his  broad  tolerance,  and  his  undying  faith 
and  courage  created  a  mighty  force  which 
carried  America  safely  through  the  great  crisis 
of  1861  and  1865. 

Lincoln  was  a  victorious  leader  because  his 
supreme  purpose  was  to  subordinate  every- 
thing to  the  cause  of  winning  the  war  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  could  not 
be  diverted  from  the  one  great  task.  He  was 
successful,  and  he  wrote  his  name  among  the 
Immortals  of  history. 

The  spirit  of  Lincoln  must  be  the  spirit 
of  America  today.  Once  more  we  face  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  way  of  freedom,  popular  govern- 
ment, and  the  precious  human  rights  which 
are  the  cherished  heritage  of  Americans.  All 
Americans  must  be  united  in  the  preservation 
of  these  rights,  and  in  bringing  security  and 
permanent  peace  to  our  people  by  defeating 
the  ruthless  Axis  Powers  which  threaten  to 
destroy  all  we  hold  dear. 

In  this  fight  against  the  Axis  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  and  our  way  of  life  Repub- 
licans will  continue  vigorously  to  support  the 
President.  I  venture  to  say  no  opposition 
party  has  ever  given  more  complete  support 
than  we  have  to  President  Roosevelt  during 
this  war  period. 

That  support  was  promised  him,  and  we 
shall  keep  the  faith.  We  will  always  put 
country  ahead  of  partisanship.  We  under- 
stand fully  that  unless  we  win  the  war  there 
win  be  no  parties;  there  will  be  no  rule  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
as  proclaimed  by  Lincoln  In  his  Immortal 
Gettysburg  Address. 

Unity  in  the  war  effort  must  be  preserved. 
We  shall  contribute  our  full  share  to  this 
unity  because  we  know  how  vital  It  Is  as  we 
face  the  perilous  days  ahead. 

While  we  cooperate  with  the  President  to 
win  the  war,  we  must  keep  alive  the  two- 
party  system  of  government.  Upon  Its 
preservation  depends  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution — a  government  of 
checks  and  balances,  exercised  by  three  In- 
dependent, coordinate  branches — the  legis- 
lative, -he  judicial,  and  the  executive.  This 
form  of  government  protects  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 


We  must  keep  the  flag  of  freedom  flying  i 
here  In  America.  We  Insist  upon  the  In- 
alienable right  of  a  free  people  to  offer  con- 
structive appraisal  of  the  war  effort.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  prodding  from  patriotic  men 
and  women  of  all  parties  may  help  bring 
victory  to  our  cause.  We  shall  insist  upon 
efficiency  being  the  yardstick  In  the  selection 
of  the  men  and  women  upon  whom  the  coun- 
try must  depend  to  direct  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. With  the  fate  of  the  war  hanging  in 
the  balance  no  man  or  woman  should  think 
of  Injecting  policies  into  the  war  effort.  We 
must  obtain  the  greatest  nonpartisan  effi- 
ciency procurable  among  our  130,000,000  free, 
capable  people.  Give  us  a  great  nonpartisan 
American  effort.  Let  men  and  women  of 
every  party;  of  every  section  of  the  country; 
of  every  phase  of  our  national  life  Join  In 
one  great  push  for  victory.  With  such  an 
effort  we  will  not  fail. 
,  These  are  days  of  trial.  These  are  days  of 
great  concern.  We  must  go  forward  with 
courage  and  determination.  We  will  win  this 
war  against  the  ruthless  Axis  Powers.  A  free 
people  with  our  tremendous  resources  can- 
not be  beaten,  particularly  when  we  are  Im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  liberty;  a  spirit  that 
will  carry  us  through  the  stress  and  storms  I 
ahead. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It    •    •  • 
With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gave  us  to  i 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  , 
work  we  are  in."  I 


"COUNTRY  SLJDING  INTO  CHAOS  " 
RECTOR  SEES  NEED  OF  A  LINCOLN 

By  C.  William  Duncan 


T\R.  DAVID  M.  STEELE,  rector 
emeritus  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Luke  and  the  Epiphany,  longs  for 
a  man  of  the  type  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  lead  us  through  these  turbu- 
lent times. 

"Oh,  for  one  day  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  the  present  era  in  the  White 
House!  Or  a  week,  a  month,  a  year, 
preferably  four  years,"  says  Dr. 
Steele. 

"Oil,  for  any  sane,  sagacious, 
honest,  honorable  human  being 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  coun- 
try town  or  backwoods  sort  of  hick- 
ory-hard common  sense!  Anybody 
of  that  generation  would  suffice,  ail 
the  way  back  to  Andrew  Jackson. 

"Anybody  from  the  People- 
spelled  with  a  capital  letter— from 
the  People  as  they  once  were,  self- 
respecting,  self-reliant,  earnest  and 
industrious,  frugal  and  thrifty.  Peo- 
ple who  worked  and  saved,  who 
paid  their  debts  and  (which  is  quite 
as  important)  who  collected  their 
debts.  He  would  get  us  out  of  our 
now  pressing  difficulties  by  facing 
facts  and  speaking  the  truth. 

"Lincoln  is  remembered  for  two 
things,  above  the  others.  First,  for 
his  stories.  Most  of  these,  of  course, 
are  apocryphal.  Everybody  with  a 
touch  of  humor  quotes: 
"  'As  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  say.' 
"Secondly,  his  wise  philosophy, 
couched  in  a  single  sentence  now 
and  then.  For  instance,  'Malice 
toward  none,  chanity  for  all';  'Of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.'  These  are  still  copybook 
maxims  and  blackboard  mottoes. 
How  different  from  the  plirases 
sijice  coined  aiid  now  quoted. 

"I  go,  upon  occa.sion,  to  the 
movies  and  listen  now  and  then  to 
the  radio.  I  read  a  few  of  the  mil- 
lion magazines.  But  most  of  all  I 
peruse  the  daily  prints.  These  last 
are  the  best,  in  my  judgment.  They 
are  the  best  edited.  They  have  the 
most  sane  and  sensible,  albeit  hard- 
boiled,  staffs.  They  are  the  most 
conscientious  adherents  to  the  facts, 
the  most  earnest  seekers  for  truth 
and  purveyors  thereof. 

"But  there  is  one  thing  I  wish 
they  might  know.  I  wish  they  would 
learn  and  admit  that  the  country 
is  sliding  downward  into  chaos- 
financial,  commercial  and  social— to 
the  brazen,  cheap  brass-band  ac- 
companiment of  modern  slogans, 
words,  catch  words,  pet  phrases  and 
meaningless  abbreviations.  Above 
all  things,  I  vidsh  they  would  cease 


giving  popularity  to  the  fifty-seven 
varieties  of  animal-cracker-infested 
alphabet  soup  designating  conmiis- 
sions,  committees,  administrations 
and  all  kinds  of  other  things  un- 
constitutional. 

"We  have  gone  daft  as  a  people 
listening  to  words  that  mean  noth- 
ing, phrases  that  do  not  make  sense 
and  slogans  that  are  utterly  untrue 
at  best  and  at  the  worst  unspeak- 
ably silly.  A  dozen  of  a  thousand 
illustrations  would  be  such  words  as 
'society,'  'the  rich,'  the  poor,'  'capi- 
tal,' 'labor,'  'melting  pot,'  'first 
ladies,'  'assistant  presidents,"  'mini- 
mum wage,'  'eight-hour  day,'  'my 
friends,'  'co-operation.'  The  last 
word  I  hate  worst. 


AFTER  all,  the  population  of 
the  earth  is  made  up  of  hu- 
man beings.  They  are  all  integrals 
in  one  large  composite.  Some  of  the 
best  I  have  ever  known  have  been 
the  richest  and  some  of  'the  worst 
the  poorest — and  vice  versa.  Don't 
overlook  the  'versa.' 

"On  the  whole,  I  think  I  like  these 
latter  best.  A  few  are  wise,  more 
are  ignorant.  This  is  no  fault  of 
theirs.  Jt  Is  an  accident  eitiier  way. 
Some  are  clever,  some  are  stupid. 
Some  are  self-sacrlflclng,  some  are 
self-seeking.  The  difficulty  arises 
when  these  get  themselves  all 
mixed  up  by  popular  reform  and 
plirase  -  carpentering  propagandists 
in  this  museum,  barkerlike  bally- 
hoo. 

"In  the  past  there  have  been 
phra.ses  that  continue  with  the  firm 
conviction  on  the  part  of  those  who 
quote  them  that  they  make  sense. 
But  they  do  not.  For  example, 
Henry  Grady  is  authority  for  the 
citation  that  Sherman  never  called 
war  what  he  might  well  have  called 
It  but  didn't.  St.  Clair  McKelway 
once,  compiling  a  list  of  now  de- 
bunked phrases,  wrote  that  his 
friend.  General  Grant,  never  spoke 
of  'lighting  it  out  on  this  line  If  It 
takes  all  Summer.' 

"There  are  also  those  phrases, 
bona  fide  in  themselves,  that  come 
back  to  plague  their  authors.  Poor 
Hoover's  'noble  experiment'  was 
never  a  worth -the -money  experi- 
ment and  was  anything  but  noble. 
Then  there  was  Coolidge's  'not 
choosing  to  nm'  when  everybody 
now  knows  that  is  Just  what  he  did 
choose,  and  tha/t  he  left  Uie  White 
House  a  disillusioned  man  and 
deeply  hurt  because  his  countrymen 
believed  him;  Wilson's  'keeping  us 
out  of  W9.r,'  yet  It  was  Wilson  who 


a  year  later  became  the  only  Presi- 
dent In  a  century  to  declare  war 
against  a  foreign  power  and  whose 
'war  to  end  war'  has  kept  us,  eco- 
nomically at  least,  at  war  ever  since. 


«QNE  phrase  that  does  stand 
^  like  a  rock  against  rainfall  Is 
'cause  and  effect.'  For  five  years 
the  whole  American  people  have 
been  talking  about  recovery  as 
though  there  was  some  imaginary 
something  to  go  backward  to  In- 
stead of  forward  to.  They  have  been 
whistling  to  keep  up  their  courage, 
lifting  themselves  by  broken  boot- 
straps, shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
obvious. 

"Speaking— still  in  comment  upon 
words  and  phrases— of  the  New 
Deal,  it  would  be  unkind  to  liken 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
today  to  his  elder  statesman-rel- 
ative who  swashbuckled  his  way 
across  the  front  pages  a  generation 
since,  brandisiiing  the  cartoon-pic- 
tured big  stick,  and  who  sputtered 
futilely  about  the  Square  Deal.  This 
long  ago  has  been  buried  with  him 
in  an  otherwise  honored  grave." 


Stelle  Speaker  At 
Lincoln  Banquet 

Praises     Principles  Of 
^    Great  Emancipator. 

Delving  into  an  aspect  of  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  seldom 
explored,  Acting  Governor  John 
Stelle  last  night  discussed  Lincoln 
as  a  politician  attributing  at  least 
part  of  his  greatness  to  the  fact 
that  he,  as  all  great  politicians, 
was  extremely  sensitive  to  public 
opinion. 

Speaking  at  the  log  cabin  din- 
ner at  the  First  Methodist  church, 
which  opens  an  intensive  weekend 
of  meetings  in  celebration  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  anniversary,  the  act- 
ing governor  declared: 

"An  effective  public  opinion 
means  a  true  democracy.  Under 
no  other  system  of  government 
other  than  a  democracy  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  Lincoln  could  have 
risen  to  the  presidency.  As  long  as 
we  look  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  greatest  American,  we  need 
have  no  fear  for  the  future  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States. 

"If  only  there  were  Llncolns  in- 
stead of  dictators,"  Stelle  ex- 
claimed. "The  problems  of  today 
must  be  solved  in  the  same  spirit 
that  he  solved  his.  Deliverance 
comes  only  through  Lincoln  prin- 
ciples." 

Those  principles,  the  acting  gov- 
ernor said,  were  those  of  the  poll' 
tician,  an  acute  sense  of  public 
sentiment,  and  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment by  consent,  rather  than  by 
force.  , 

"Lincoln's  genius  as  a  politician 
has  not  received  the  emphasis 
which  it  deserves,"  Stelle  declared, 
"and  I  believe  that  at  this  par- 
ticular time  it  is  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  most  persons  realize. 

"We  find  him  active  in  every 
presidential  election  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  an  inner  member  of 
his  party  circle.  He  helped  outline 
strategy.  He  was  in  touch  with 
county  committees." 

F.  G.  Blair,  former  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction, 
was  toastmaster.  Mrs.  Frank  Funk, 
Bloomington,  reviewed  the  play, 
"Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois" 
(Robert  Sherwood),  now  on  the 

Stage  in  New  York  City.  * 


A  GREAT  DIPLOMAT 

— >-  ■  _  'ft 

Lincolii's  Golden  Rule  Keeps  Japa^ 
and  United  States  Friendly. 

Peoi-la,    111.,  .  February    12.-That  thP 
golden  rule  basis  of  diplomatic 

relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  and  that  Abreham  UncoJu  first 
apphed  it  to  international  affairs  T/s 
the  declaration  of  Ambassador  TaLahlra 
!ton£i.^"^r:Ld^  the  Creve  coeur  cVub 
J  Those  who  learned  to  admiie  nn^.^i,,- 
method  of  diplomatic   transaction  called 

lue  united  htates  when  she  still  re 
mmned  in  a  less  important  position  and 

John  Hay,  who  was  once  Preaidpnt  ri-i 

Boctrlne   as    the   noHcv       ^  ^ 

«5Splanatlon.  ^        *^  '^l"*"  any 

Bule'is^thrn.r^Tl'""        t''*  G-'Weu 

«tt^:c?^'ju'^i,°^,,tr^- 

Dlauslhio   tn  ,    ^^^^  '^as  not  only 

In  eff^t    and  r'"""'  '^reslsUbie 

.^int  Of  its  dignity.  a.Veiras'l'ts  Set 

ana  «ther  ^ar  L^lll  ct^rrteri^ 
with  every  description  of  the  frw^it 
acts  taken  by  this  country  which  Sht 
be  considered  as  appacatJo/o7the  Golden 
Rule,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  application  of  the  Golden  Rn^f' 
n  your  diplomacy  with  those  countries  ' 

is  being  retributed  by  the  uriont^^f  ! 

:t;e  san.e  .ule  l„  meJaS^^^'^^^^U^ 

abS^^'^.r^n'^oj^riht^' 

feeen%h:'f°  """^^  been'ob7er3 
'tailing;  tt^LH''^  "■'^•^•^'^  «"it«<3e^ 

Ns  been  done  forL  w^^l^^'^  ^l'^' 
against  vou  wagiiig  ,var 

.tiokleu  Kuie  Is^nn  i  i      ,  "   '""S:  as  the 


with  the  h,vf  M^^'  ^""^  "'•'■"'••lunce 
president-;?r;^j;:i;i;^i,--^-.,^-"t 
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CO MGER 


ARE  WE  BETRAYING   LINCOLN'S  FAITH  IN  OUR  NATION? 


Editor,  The  Citizen: 

There  was  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia who  worked  hard  to  help 
elect  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency;  Afterwards  this  man, 
whose  name  was  Alexander  Mc- 
Clure,  went  to  Springfield  to  meet 
the  President,  and  described  his 
first  impression  in  these  words: 

"Before  me  stood  a  middle-aged 
man,  tall,  gaunt,  ungainly,  homely, 
ill-clad— slouchy  pantaloons,  vest 
held  shut  by  a  button  or  two, 
tightly  fitting  sleeves  to  exag- 
gerate his  long,  bony  arms  ail 
supplemented  by  an  awkwardness 
that  was  uncommon  among  men 
of  intelligence.  I  confess  that  my 
heart  sank  within  me  as  I  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  man 
chosen  by  a  great  nation  to  be- 
come its  ruler  in  the  gravest 
period  of  its  history." 

There  were  other  such  impres- 
sions of  Lincoln.  But  what  do 
they  prove  now,  except  that  no 
man  can  be  fairly  judged  unless 
you  know  him,  no  matter  what 
he  seems  to  ■  be. 

For  this  Abe  Lincoln,  so  unat- 
tractive at  first  sight,  so  crude 
and  seemingly  ill-suited  for  his 
high  office,  is  the  man  Americans 
will  honor  tox  all  time.  Born  in 
the  backwoods,  amid  dire  poverty, 
with  only  seven  months  of  formal 
schooling,  he  was  a  plain  man, 
who  never  pretended  to  be  other- 
wise. The  qualities  for  which  he 
is  revered  are  homely,  too;  hon- 
esty and  modesty,  generosity  of 
soul,  respect  for  one's  fellow  man. 
Most  Americans  have  these  quali- 
ties of  character  to  some  degree 
But  Lincoln  had  them  in  over- 
whelming measure,  and  therein 
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SAFETY  VALVE 

Readers  of  The  Citizen  Are 
invited  to  contribute  to  the 
"Safety  Valve"  column.  Keep 
your  letters  short.  Contribu- 
tions of  250  words  and  less 
will  be  given  first  call  on 
space.  Others  will  be  cut  to 
that  length  il  the  editor 
thinks  it  possible  to  do  so 
without  destroying  the  sense 
of  the  contribution. 


lies  his  greatness,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  leader  of  men. 

He  was  young  when  he  first 
saw  slaves  being  sold  at  public 
auction  in  New  Orleans.  "Boys," 
he  said,  "if  I  ever  get  a  chance 
to  hit  that  thing,  I'll  hit  it  hard." 
From  then  on,  his  passion  for 
human  rights  drove  him  forward, 
making  him  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. 

Lincoln  was  religious.  "I  know," 
he  once  said,  "that  the  Lord  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  right; 
but  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and 
prayer  that  I  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side."  Be- 
lieving in  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
he  could  not  help  believing  in 
the  innate  goodness  of  human  be- 
ings. From  this  came  his  faith 
in  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people." 

In  his  first  inaugural  address 
he  asked:  "Why  should  there  not  be 
a  patient  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  the  people?  Is 
there  any  better  or  equal  hope 
in  the  world?" 

Because  Lincoln  lived,  Amer- 
icans are  a  strong,  united  people 
today.  But  even  while  we  pay 


him  homage,  some  of  us  tentj  to 
forget  the  ideals  for  which  he 
battled.  When  Lincoln  spoke  of 
the  people,  he  meant  all  the  peo- 
ple; white  and  black;  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jew;  native  and  for- 
eign-born. In  his  great  heart  there 
was  no  room  for  shabby  prejudice 
or  petty  bigotry.  Race  and  creed 
he  saw  as  natural  differences,  in 
no  way  setting  limits  to  a  man's 
capacities  or  his  human  rights. 

In  Lincoln's  view,  those  who 
stood  on  differences  of  race  or 
creed  to  set  themselves  above 
their  neighbors  were  tearing 
down  the  very  fabric  of  Amer- 
icanism. "As  I  would  not  be  a 
slave,"  he  wrote,  "so  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  This  expresses  my 
idea  of  democracy." 

Unless  we  believe  this,  and  act 
upon  it,  we  are  betraying  Lincoln's 
faith  in  the  nation  he  served.— 
ALLAN  TARSHISH. 


Judge  Clifford  Woodside  ileft 
talk      ■  "  * 


Ihe  Mi 


alks  with  Chief  Justice  Carl  V  Wev'^Zu^tn   it  r.1 
t  the  Lincoln  Day  banquet  of  the  V   F   w   <;  .  '"^^''^ 
I'oodside  w=.c .."V*^^  ^-  ^F-  W.  Saturday  nigh; 


Woodside^was  toastmaster  and  Justice  W 


and  slavery  were  ready  to  grapple 
in  deadly  conflict,  he  grasped  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  master 
hand,  and.  but  for  his  consumate 
ability,  many  believe  that  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  saved." 

Guests  introduced  at  the  banquet 
included  Appellate  Judges  John  J. 
Buckley  and  Elmer  T.  Phillips;  Leo 
F.  McCarthy,  commander  of  the 
United  Veterans  Council;  Mrs,  Sally 
Cannon,  past  national  president  of 
the  V.  F.  W.  auxiliary:  Mrs.  Bessie 
Altman,  past  Ohio  department  aux- 
iliary president;  Mrs.  Katherine 
Conway,  post  auxiliary  president; 
Michael  Sheridan,  post  commander; 
Clerk  of  Courts  William  Quinlan; 
Fourth  Ward  Councilman  Edgar  T. 
Mofley;  State  Senator  Nicholas  P. 
Bernard  and  Nathan  Golden,  a  na- 
tional V.  F.  W.  officer  and  director 
of  the  motion  picture  branch  of  the 
export  division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 


County  probate  court 
?me  court 
rday  night.  Judge 
eygandt  speaker  at  the  dinner. 


Lincoln  Doubly  Great,  Weygandt  Sa 

Saved  U.  S.;  Killed 
Slavery;  Either 
Worth  Glory 

Preservation  of  the  nation  . 
destruction  of  .slavery  were  twc 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's  gr( 
est  achievements,  Chief  Justice  C 
V.  Weygandt  of  the  Ohio  supre 
court  said  at  the  annual  Lincoln  I 
banquet  of  Lt.  Kahn  Post  1423, 
F.  W.,  Saturday  night. 

Justice  Weygandt  described  L 
coin's  work  in  bringing  an  end 
slavery  as  a  "victory  for  all  hunic 
ity,"  and  he  asserted  that  either 
Lincoln's  two  great  achievemei 
would  have  made  him  immortal. 

Justice  Weygandt  was  introduc 
by  Probate  Judge  Clifford  M.  Woe 
side,  toastmaster.  Attorney  Jam 
W.  Cannon,  area  rent  control  dire 
tor,  was  chairman  of  the  banquet  ■ 
Committee. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  bv  Can- 
non, Mayor  Charles  P.  Henderson 
and  Bishop  James  A.  McFadden  of 
the  Youngstown  Catholic  diocese. 
The  invocation  was  delivered  by 
Rabbi  Eliezer  Levi  of  Anshe  Emeth 
Ttople  and  the  benediction  by  Rev 
Roland  Luhman  of  First  Reformed 
Church.  The  musical  program  fea- 
tured selections  by  Stephen  Marrie 
Jr.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bessie 
JVlinteer. 

Contradictions  Pointed  Up 
Justice  Weygandt's  address  pointed 
Up  a  number  of  strange  contradic- 
tions in  Lincoln's  life. 

"He  was  untrained  in  the  art  of 
oratory,  yet  an  audience  would  listen 
as  long  as  he  chose  to  speak,"  he 
said.  ''He  never  studied  logic  nor  the 
arts  of  casuistry,  yet  his  speeches  on 
the  slavery  question  were  the  most 
concise,  logical  and  unanswerable 
produced  by  that  generation  of  elo- 
quence. 

"In  literature  he  was  unversed, 

yet  m  his  Gettysburg  speech  and  in 

the  second  inaugural  address  are 

literary  gems  that  will  live  as  long 

as  the  language  in  which  he  spoke 

or  the  nation  that  he  served  An- 

parently  confiding  with  his  friends 

hts   inmost   soul    was  fathomless! 

Awkward  and  ungainly  in  appear- 
ance, there  was  something  so  deeply 

impressive  in  his  face  that  none  who 

ever  saw  him  could  forget.  Always 
ready  with  a  witty  story,  there  was 
yet  a  strange  vein  of  sadness  that 
pervaded  his  whole  life  and  Was  al- 
ways visible  in  his  countenance  " 

Asserting  that  Lincoln's  genius  is 
difficult  to  explain,  Justice  Wey- 
gandt said  probably  no  other  person 
In  history  has  proved  to  be  a  greater 
surprise  to  the  world. 

"One  of  World's  Greatest" 
"Born  among  the  lowliest  of  the 
lowly,  trained  in  the  merciless 
school  of  adversity  and  penury  he 
rose  in  public  life  and  became  one 
of  the  greatest  men  the  western 
world  has  produced. 
■  "Entering  on  his  high  office  at  the 
moment  when  the  forces  of  freedom 
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ltruggling  lor'-  Ireedom,  the  ^nm«er]Bairyr^his?  w 
birthday  of  AbrAham  Lincoln/ will  brjng  a  renewal  of  faith 
in  the  institutions  of  democratic  government,  for  in  his 
words  and  actions  they  will  find  glowingly  exemplified  the 
spirit  which,  when  free  peoples  at  last  are  aroused,  "shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

On  this  132nd  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  his  elo- 
quent and  moving  devotion  to  principles  of  justice  and 
popular  government,  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  to  his  free- 
dom of  conscience,  more  than  ever  will  be  looked  to  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  individual  and  of  unifying 
strength  to  the  Country  as  a  whole. 

have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

At  Gettysburg  Lincoln  spoke  with 
matchless  eloquence,  but  the  senti- 
ments he  expressed  were  not  new  to 
him.  Prom  his  earliest  years  he  voiced 
such  convictions.  Maturity  brought  a 
surer    command    of    language,  the 


Greater  Force  Today 

"In  these  days  of  agitation  and  dis- 
quiet, when  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  government 
rests  and  has  alwi^ys  rested  are  as- 
sailed, nothing  could  be  more  profit- 
able and  enlightening  than  to  know 
just  what  Lincoln's  opinions  were  as 
to  democracy  and  the  true  principles 
of  free  government." 

So  spoke  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  statesman  and  his- 
torian, and  his  conclusion  has  even 
greater  force  and  pertinence  today 
than  when  he  uttered  it  nearly  30 
years  ago. 

Best  remembered,  most  thrilling,  oi 
Lincoln's  definitions  of  the  principles 
and  ideals  underlying  the  American 
Government  is  that  found  in  the  la^t 
sentence  of  the  Gettysburg  Address; 

•■It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us— that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall 


means  of  speaking  more  effectively 
and  of  suiting  action  to  the  word. 

In  these  days  when  "fifth  column- 
ists" and  other  moral  saboteurs  are 
employed  to  rot  the  fibre  of  nations 
selected  as  aggressors'  victims,  there 
could  be  no  more  effective  rallying 
cry  than  a  statement  made  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  he  was  just  28 
years  old.  In  an  address  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  in  1837,  he  declared: 

"We  find  ourselves  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  system  of  political  in- 
stitutions conducmg  more  essentially 
to  the  ends  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty than  any  of  which  the  history  of 
former  times  tells  us.  •■'♦Theirs  was 
the  task  (and  nobly  they  performed 
it)  to  possess  themselves,  and  through 
themselves  us,  of  this  goodly  land, 


By  Herbert  Hollander 


and  to  uprcar  upon  its  hills  and  its 
valleys  a  political  edifice  of  liberty 
and  equal  rights;  'tis  ours  only  to 
transmit  these— the  former  unpro- 
faned  by  the  foot  of  an  invader,  the 
latter  undecayed  by  the  lapse  of 
time  and  untorn  by  usurpation— to 
the  latest  generation  that  fate  shall 
permit  the  world  to  know. 
Author  And  Finisher 

"At  what  point,  then,  is  the  ap- 
proach to  danger  to  be  expected?  I 
answer:  If  it  ever  reach  us,  it  must 
spring  up  among  us;  it  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our 
lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author 
and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free- 
men we  must  live  through  all  time, 
or  die  by  suicide." 

in  the  lUinois  State  Legislature, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  and  in  the  great  debates 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Lmcoln 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  this  theme  which  forms  the  sym- 
phony of  his  life.  He  believed  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  courts,  in  the  dis- 
tinctive responsibilities  and  duties  oi 
local  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
and  'above  all,  in  the  sovereign  prin- 
ciples of  free  people  in  a  free  and, 
namely,  "that  each  man  shall  do 
precisely  as  he  pleases  with  hiniselt, 
and  with  all  those  things  which  ex- 
clusively concern  him." 

But  Lincoln,  for  all  his  deep  rever- 
ence of  the  Founding  Fathers,  op- 
posed a  blind  adherence  to  the  past. 

In  the  Cooper  Institute  address  in 
1860  which  brought  him  national  ac- 
claim Lincoln  declared: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are 
bound  to  follow  implicitly  m  what- 
ever our  fathers  did.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  cur- 
rent experience-to  reject  a  1  pro- 
gress, all  improvement.  What  I  do 
sav  is  that  If  we  would  supplant  the 
ophiions  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in 
any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon  evi- 
dence so  conclusive,  and  argument  so 
clear,  that  even  their  great  authori- 
ty fairly  considered  and  weighed,  can- 
not stand:  and  most  surely  not  in  a 
case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare 
they  understood  the  question  better 

^^SpeXng  before  an  Ohio  regiment 
in  1864  Lincoln  gave  utterance  to 
words  which  might  have  been  spoken 
today  in  the  situation  in  which  a 
democratic  nation  finds  itself. 

"We  have,  as  aU  wiU  agree,  a  free 
Bovemment,  where  every  man  has  a 
right  to  be  equal  with  every 
other  man."  Lincoln  declared. 
In  this  great  struggle,  this 
form  of  government  tnd  every 
form  of  human  right  ^  eiidan- 
gered  if  our  enemies  succeed  There  is 
more  involved  in  this  contest  than  is 
realized  by  every  one.  There  is  m- 
volved  in  this  struggle  the  question 
whether  your  children  and  my  chil- 
dren shall  enjoy  the  privileges  we 
have  enjoyed.  I  say  this  in  order  to 
impress  upon  you,  if  you  are  not  al- 
ready so  impressed,  that  no  small 
matter  shaU  divert  us  from  our  great 
purpose.  There  may  be  some  inequal- 
ities in  the  practical  application  of  our 
system.  It  is  fair  that  each  man  shall 
pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  property;  but  if  we  should 
wait,  before  collecting  a  tax,  to  adjust 
the  taxes  upon  each  man.  in  exact 
proportion  with  every  other  man,  we 
should  never  collect  any  taxes  at  all. 
There  may  be  mistakes  made  some- 
times; things  may  be  done  wrong, 
while  the  officers  of  the  government 
do  aU  they  can  to  prevent  mistekes. 
But  I  beg  of  you,  as  citizens  of  this 
great  republic,  not  to  let  your  minds 
be  carried  off  from  the  great  work 
we  have  before  us." 
Struggle  For  Freedom 

Lincoln  often  called  attention  to 
his  humble  origin  to  emphasize  the 
trueness  of  the  American  democracy, 
and  to  rally  the  people  to  the  support 
ot  thiA  *lnd  of  government.   "I  hap- 


House,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  hving  wit- 
ness that  any  of  your  children  may 
come  here  as  my  father's  child  has." 
And  then  he  explained  the  struggle 
for  freedom: 

"It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you 
may  have,  through  this  free  govern- 
ment which  we  have  enjoyed,  an  open 
field  and  a  fail-  chance  for  your  in- 
dustry, enterprise  and  inteUigence; 
that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges 
in  the  race  of  life,  with  all  its  desira- 
ble human  aspirations." 

Whether  threatened  by  aggression 
from  abroad  or  dissention  at  home, 
the  following  words  of  Lincoln,  deliv- 
ered in  the  hot  and  fore'joding  Sum- 
mer of  1864,  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
membered by  succeeding  generations 
of  Americans: 

"This  government  must  be  pre- 
served in  spite  of  the  acts  of  any  man 
or  any  .set  of  men.  It  is  worthy  of 
your  every  effort.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  presented  a  government  of  so 
much  liberty  and  equality." 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Lin- 
coln was  prophetically  aware  that  tate 
hsld  a  great  role  in  store  for  him;  ai 
role  which  was  to  end  in  tragedy.. 
He  had  a  premonition  that  he  would 
die  by  an  assassin's  hand,  came  to 
accept  it  as  inevitable.  In  1858,  hei, 
remarked: 

"Though  I  now  sink  from  view,  I 
believe  I  have  made  some  mark  which 
will  tell  for  the  cause  of  liberty  long, 
after  I  am  gone." 

That  was  two  years  before  he  rose 
to  the  Presidency  and  leadership  oi 
the  Nation  in  its  darkest  hour,  seven 
years  before  the  final  victory  and  hif 
own  death. 

With  all  the  force  at  his  command, 
and  through  25  years  of  public  life, 
Lincoln  inveighed  against  mob  vio- 
lence of  all  kinds,  against  what  he 
held  to  be  a  growing  disregard  foi 
law  and  a  contempt  for    its  orderlj 


processes.    He  appe'aled  to  his  fellowt 


citizens  in  these  burning  sentences:  | 
"Let  every  American,  every  lover  ol 
liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  pos- 
terity swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revo-i 
lution  never  to  violate  in  the  least 
particular  the  laws  of  the  Country 
and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation 
by  others.  As  tJie  patriots  of  '76  did 
to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence,  so  to  the  support  o) 
the  Constitution  and  laws  let  everj 
American  pledge  his  life,  his  property: 
and  his  sacred  honor— let  every  mar 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  iil 
to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  fatheij 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  owiij 
and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  ev- 
ery American  mother  to  the  lispinj^j 
babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap:! 
let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  sem-; 
inaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  hei 
written  in  primers,  spelling  books,  andj 
in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  fromj 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative 
haUs  and  enforced  in  courts  of  jus-j 
tice.  In  short,  let  it  become  the  po-i 
litical  religion  of  the  nation;  and  let 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  ano 
the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  ol 
all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and 
conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon 
its  filtflrs 

"While  such  a  state  of  feeling  asi 
this  shall  universally  ,or  even  very; 
generally  prevail  throughout  the  na-i 
tlon,  vain  will  De  every  effort,  and 
fruitless  every  attempt,  to  subvert  o\i\ 
national  freedom." 

What  aj,clarion  call  to  all  patriotl< 
Americans    of   the  present  critica 
dayl  ^ 
An  Ullman  Fgajiure— Copyrighted  j 
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Quiet  drama  prevaded  the  north  chamber 
of  the  Lincoln  tomb  the  other  afternoon,  as 
women  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  gathered 
to  commemorate  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  eman- 
cipator. 

Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
John  Andrew  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, an  honored  guest, 
told  how,  for  sixty  years, 
he  had  made  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  Lincoln's 
burial  place. 

Commander  Hiram  Shumate  of  Riverton, 
the  other  of  the  only  two  Civil  war  vet- 
erans present,  recalled  the  many  times  he 
had  seen  Lincoln. 

Isaac  R.  Diller,  only  living  person  ever 
photographed  with  Lincoln,  related,  in  a 
fashion  that  brought  tears  to  many  eyes, 
the  story  of  the  abandoned  breakfast  in 
his  home  that  Saturday  morning,  April  15,. 
1865. 

"Father  and  all  of  us  were  at  the  table. 
Usually,  our  appetites  were  good.  For  some 
rea?on  the  paper  was  late.  Father  insisted  on 
waiting  until  it  war  delivered.  When  it  came^ 
its  shaded  columns  told  of  the  fatal  shooting." 
the  night  before  of  our  neighbor.  President 
Lincoln.  It  was  as  if  a  member  of  our  fam- 
ily had  been  struck  down.  All  of  us  wept. 
We  left  the  table,  without  touching  the 
fpod.  None  of  us  could  eat." 


R.  C.  Keyes,  another  of  Springfield's 
patriots,  nearing  the  century  mark  in  age, 
present  at  the  ceremony,  was  called  upon 
for  a  word  of  greeting. 

"The  last  time  I  talked  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," said  Mr.  Keyes,  'Vas  at  Fifth  and 
Monroe  streets,  where  we  both  met,  and 
where  he  bade  me  goodbye.  That  was  early 
in  1861,  just  before  he  left  for  Washington, 
to  assume  the  presidency." 
Another  voice  out  of  the  dim  past,  of  Lin- 
1  coin  association,  was  recalled  by  the  chief 
j  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Senator  Earl  B. 
!  Searcy,  who  read  a  brief  tribute  paid  Lin- 
j  coin  by  the  Jate  Dr.  William  Jayne  in  an 
!  address  delivered  in  Chicago  forty  years 
ago  last  February  12. 

"When  I  was  a  cub  reportej  on  the 
Journal,"  Searcy  prefaced  the  tribute  by 
saying,  "I  used  to  delight  in  talking  with 
Dr.  Jayne,  the  late  John  W.  Bunn,  Major 
■  E.  S.  Johnson,  Bluford  Wilson  and  others  of 
i'  that  day— men  who  had  known  Lincoln. 
They  pictured  the  man  as  so  intensely 
human  and  kindly,  yet  gifted  with  that  in- 
nate magnetism  that  commanded  adherence." 

It  was  more  like  a  family  gathering,  that 
service;  more  like  children  reunited  to  give 
?{ tribute  t<a  the  memory  of  an  adored  father. 


Back  in  1866  in  order  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness as  a  cattle  broker  one  was  required 
to  have  a  license  issued  by  the  internal 
revenue  office  for  which  a  fee  of  $10  was 
charged. 

John  C.  Search,  1027  Franklin  avenue, 
was  rummaging  through  some  old  papers 
recently  and  came  across  a  license  issued 
to  Robert  McClellan  of  WiUiamsville  to  do 
business  as  a  cattle  broker.  McClellan  was 
a  relative  of  Mrs.  Search. 
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everywhere,  even  floating  in  from  the  ocean. 
I've  got  a  lot  of  Jap  money.  I'll  send  you 
some  in  my  next  letter.  All  I  have  for  a  bed 
is  the  ground  and  that's  mud.  All  the  time  it 
rains  here,  and  all  the  time  I've  been  here 
I've  been  dry  only  1  day.  Am  feeling  fine, 
only  lost  a  little  weight,  so  don't  worry  about 
me.  On  the  way  here  we  stopped  In  the 
Marshalls  and  Carolines.  I  haven't  got  your 
box  of  candy  yet.  I  got  a  letter  from  you  the 
other  day.  My  address  is  the  same  only  the 
A.  P.  O,  is  72  now." 

The  next  letter,  written  2  days  after  Christ- 
mas, follows:  "Received  your  letter  the  other 
day  and  also  the  Christmas  package.  Came 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  was  slow  coming. 
Am  still  all  right  and  feeling  fine  only  don't 
get  any  too  much  sleep.  The  Japs  are  over 
every  night  bombing.  Tliey  really  kept  me 
up  Christmas  night  better  than  half  the 
night.  That's  a  Christmas  I'll  never  forget. 
They  come  over  every  night  about  the  same 
time.  It's  getting  so  if  they  come  late  we 
wonder  what  Is  wrong  with  them." 


Abraham  Lincoln 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

Of  PENN'SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1945 
Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tne  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  January  29, 
1945  over  Station  WKOK,  Sunbury,  Pa., 
by  Dr.  Rmh  M:l]er  Steese,  State  member- 
ship chairman,  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary, Department  of  Pennsylvania: 

Abraham  Lincoln.  As  we  merely  mention 
the  name,  we  pause  in  wonder,  in  reverence, 
in  honor  to  the  man  of  the  ages.  As  we 
think  of  Lincoln,  we  realize  that  he  is  the 
one  human  being  whose  honest,  steadfast, 
and  rugged  perseverance  as  well  as  whose 
stanch  and  unswerving  Americanism  fur- 
nish us  an  example  which  we  may  all  do 
well  to  emulate. 

When  we  consider  this  great,  strong  homely 
man,  this  man  of  destiny,  our  thoughts  go 
to  his  own  words,  spoken  in  his  second  an- 
nual message  to  Congress  and  I  quote  "We 
cannot  escape  history.  Ne  personal  signifi- 
cance or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  an- 
other of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dis- 
honor to  the  latest  generation." 

When  we  consider  the  Judgment  of  history, 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  great- 
ness of  Lincoln  has  increased  with  the  years. 
Unwanted  by  the  intellectuals,  Lincoln  said 
of  himself  and  I  quote:  "I  hold  myself  with- 
out mock  modesty  the  humblest  of  all  the 
individuals  who  have  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States."  Horace  Greeley  opened 
a  letter  to  him  with  this  word  of  greeting: 
"You  are  not  considered  a  great  man."  But 
the  thoughts  of  the  masses,  of  the  great  body 
of  common  people,  were  expressed  by  the 
enthusiastic  westerner  who  at  the  White 
House  reception  for  Lincoln  said  and  again 
I  quote:  "Out  our  way,  the  people  put  their 
trust  In  God  and  In  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Unwanted,  despised,  and  rejected  as  he  en- 
tered the  White  House  and  upon  his  duties 
as  Chief  Executive,  when  he  died  but  a  few 
years  later,  the  first  statement  made  con- 
cerning him  and  at  his  death  bed,  was  made 
by  the  Honorable  Edwin  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  in  the  immortal  phrase,  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages." 


Emerson  later  said  of  Lincoln,  and  I  quote: 
"By  his  courage,  his  justice,  his  even  temper, 
his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  he  stood 
a  heroic  figure  in  the  center  of  a  heroic 
epoch.  He  is  the  true  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  his  time— father  of  his  coun- 
try— the  pulse  of  twenty  million  throbbing 
in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their  mind 
articulated  by  his  tongue." 

But  Lincoln  is  considered  great  not  only  in 
America  but  throughout  the  world.  At  a 
time  of  the  dedication  of  a  statue  to  Uncoln 
in  Westminster,  Lloyd  George  made  this 
pertinent  comment,  "In  a  few  moments  we 
shall  see  unveiled  before  our  eyes  a  present- 
ment in  bronze  of  the  best-known  historical 
face  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  In  fact  one 
of  the  few  best-known  faces  in  the  whole 
world.  He  is  one  of  the  giant  figures,  of 
whom  there  are  very  few  in  history,  who 
lose  their  nationality  In  death)  they  belong 
to  mankind." 

When  we  mention  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  our  thoughts  naturally  include  that 
immortal  address  delivered  by  him  here  in 
our  own  Pennsylvania  on  the  consecrated 
and  dedicated  soil  of  our  national  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg.  We  think  of  it  because  it 
epitomizes  the  greatness  of  the  character 
which  is  Lincoln. 

Let  us  consider  briefiy  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  writing  and  to  the  rendi- 
tion of  this  address. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  the 
Soldiers'  National  Cemetery.  Formal  invi- 
tations were  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  his  Cabinet,  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  diplomatic  corps  and  to  many 
other  distinguished  personages.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett,  the  most  outstanding  American  or- 
ator of  the  day.  was  asked  to  deliver  an  ap- 
propriate address. 

Six  weeks  after  Dr.  Everett  was  invited  to 
speak  and  just  17  days  before  the  ceremony, 
it  was  decided  by  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  the  cemetery  to  ask  President  Lincoln, 
and  again  I  quote,  "after  the  oration,  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  to  set  apart 
formally  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
by  a  few  appropriate  remarks."  May  I  re- 
peat the  statement  of  Invitation  "by  a  few 
appropriate  remarks." 

The  day  arrived — November  19,  1863.  An 
estimated  throng  of  100,000  persons  stood 
while  Dr.  Everett  delivered  his  2-hour  ora- 
tion. Then  when  the  people  were  weary 
f rofn  the  long  ordeal  of  standing,  the  majes- 
tic Lincoln  rose  and  uttered  "his  few  appro- 
priate words." 

How  few!  Let  us  study  them.  This  mas- 
terpiece of  English  composition  contains  but 
10  sentences— 268  words,  of  which  197  are 
words  of  one  syllable. 

And  yet  in  those  10  sentence,  what  did 
Lincoln  do?  He  carried  out  the  request  of 
the  Commission  "to  set  apart  formally  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use."  But  he  went 
so  much  further.  In  the  last  5  sentences  he 
dedicated  the  living  "to  the  unfinished 
work" — "to  the  great  task  remaining." 

Pair  indeed  was  the  expression  of  the  orator 
of  the  day.  Dr.  Everett,  in  his  note  to  the 
President  the  next  day,  when  he  made  this 
statement,  "I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  I  came  so  near  the  central  idea 
of  the  occasion  In  2  hours  as  you  did  in  2 
minutes." 

No  oration  In  history  has  ever  expressed  so 
much  in  so  few  words.  No  other  address  is 
so  well  known.  Printed  In  books  with  the 
most  expensive  binding  or  on  a  scrap  of  the 
cheapest  paper,  Its  message  remains  the  same. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  it  Is  being  read 
and  reread,  studied  and  studied  again. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  con- 
tains only  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  words  of  his  Gettysburg  Address  and  his 
eecond  Inaugural  speech.  Bernard  De  Voto 
described  his  recent  visit  to  this  memorial 


in  these  words:  "Impressive  as  the  statue  is, 
one  presently  ignores  It;  the  texts  count 
more.  One  sees  them  working  an  eflEct  on 
the  uniformed  boys.  On  the  approaches  and 
the  steps  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  talk,  laugh- 
ter and  horseplay.  It  becomes  a  whisper 
and  presently  dies  out;  the  place  is  quiet. 
They  stand  reading  those  texts,  they  loiter 
for  awhile,  and  few  of  them  say  anything  as 
they  go  away.  There  are  those  ribbons  and 
stars — north  Africa,  'the  Solomons,  the 
Aleutians,  the  sea  frontiers,  Sicily,  the  sky 
over  France  and  Germany.  Some  of  these 
boys  have  been  there,  the  rest  are  on  their 
way — and  they  might  have  spent  this  half 
hour  witli  their  friends,  their  wives,  or  their 
girls.  They  don't  talk  much  as  they  go  away, 
and  as  one  becomes  aware  that  they  came 
here  to  be  in  touch  for  a  moment  with  the 
highest  expression  ever  made  of  what  gives 
them  meaning.  A  man  is  speaking  to  them 
out  of  an  earlier  testing,  an  earlier  proof. 
They  know  what  he  is  talking  about." 

Yes,  the  men  in  uniform  know  what  Lin- 
coln is  talking  about.  They,  too,  have  stood 
in  countless  cemeteries,  the  world  over,  dedi- 
cated as  memorials  to  those  who  lost  their 
lives  that  this  Nation,  yours  and  mine,  might 
live.  They  have  stood  there  and  rededicated 
themselves  "to  the  unfinished  work" — "to 
the  great  task  remaining,"  for  they  are  in 
uniform  today  that  "that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Yes,  the  men  in  uniform  pause  before 
Lincoln.  The  men  In  uniform  honor  and 
salute  him. 

Let  us  pause  this  evening  and  rededicate 
ourselves  "to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us" — "that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they"  in  1863-65,  in  1917  and  1918,  and  in 
1941-45  "gave  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion." 

Let  us  pause  in  honor  to  the  courage,  forti- 
tude, sacrifice,  sympathy  and  love  which  are 
the  price  of  greatness  and  which  lay  in  the 
heart  of  the  man  of  the  ages,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Suppression  of  Vice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1945 
Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  Major  Kelly  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment for  the  splendid  work  they  are  do- 
ing to  rid  the  District  of  vice. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  letter  addressed  to  Major  Kelly 
by  Mr.  Ray  H.  Everett,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Social  Hygiene  Society,  which 
is  self-explanatory. 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
District  op  Colombia, 

January  26,  1945. 

Major  Edward  J.  Kelly, 

Metropolitan  Police  department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Major:  Law  enforcement  In  Wash- 
ington against  commercialized  prostitution 
rates  well  in  the  report  of  a  routine  un- 
dercover study  made  last  month.  Here  are  a 
couple  of  excerpts: 

"Those  who  knew  the  city  in  Its  palmy 
prostitution  days  and  know  it  now  cannot 
jefralu  from  making  a  comparison.  The 
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^    ,  .  ,  POLITICAL  REALIST  BECOMES  A  STATESMAN- 

emancipator'.  ue^eived  the  title  'Abraham  Lincolu,  the  great 

the  history  of  which  he  wa«  «o  siKuif/caia  1  ,l"rt  ^^^ht  of 

His  greatness  is  such  that  i,o  ihVil  mrtt  .  '  ^  "^''^  '^'^  civilized  huuiauity. 
the  blessing,  of  his  spMt  upoi   whatJver  1^^^^^^  ^"'^  ^'^^^t,  invoke 

of  humanity.  ^  scheme  they  may  dream  of  in  the  name 

leS^^^ecJ  cS^XSLSTHo  Quote  Lincoln  as  follows:  'The 

ueed  to  have  done,  but  c4S  do  ?t  iii        /   ""f  I'*^"!'^*^  whatever  they 

in  their  separate  and  indli  rdll  ".alLdlies'  ''''''  themselves- 

wi?^  ^a^JSoJ^/i:!:        ;hr^:"-Tf"'        -^^->-ise  quote 

individually  do  as  well  for  th^M,,ifivo    f  statement  -10  all  that  the  people  can 

In  spite  of  these  apn.u4it  co,^^^^^^^^  liovennnent  ought  not  to  interfere', 

sift  a  few  kernels  of  ntnUrof^^  le^^  1-adoxes.  it  may  be  possible  to 

basic  that  it  may  be  used  as     -nil    li,  /.    ^^^ncoln  lore  and  myth-truth  so 

flatteringly  cull'^^tlHs  aflvat.d  1.  'e'  '"^"^'"^       ^'"''^^''^^       what  we 

PomS  rnilS;;'  He  "^^iSd^Hhe 'nr  ^^^V^  '->-^'J-^-y  -'cl  that  of  Lincoln's 
served  as  maiorit^  i,' nl^r   ^  t 'e  llluuns  House  of  Keprosentatives,  twice  he 

losing  morc"ot-  4'\i  '^^  f'^^^-'  and  ran  for  public  offic^^ 

precinct  delegate  to  th^  re  side.! -v       1       ''-'^''''^  '^^  ^^^'^^  P"!'"^'^  froi'i 

sanctioned  the  nartv  ro  d  In   iV        -  '""^'^'^   ^'^  "'^^   presidenev  he 

Similar,  perhi^n^^.^^adro  tlv  t'nn  ":^ni:t  l^;:^'^      ""''''^l''  '^'^"'^^"^      ^  "'^^^^^ 
In  the  historv  of  Lincol  '^nni    r  ,1  J    redec^ssor,  President  Jaclcson. 

ought  to  stiniuhite  ''''''''  ''''''''  '''''  ^^^^^^^^ 

tbe  cynic  and  the  moral  p    is    who% m^^^^^  ^i-^'-omfils  both 

party  politics?'  The  politico    f acts    f  T   ^  '"'V'  ''"^  of 

as  a  young  nation  s'lood  o,  ,h V  ,  Lfpi  e^  T^'"^-'"'  "'"^"^ 

Its  eyes  toward  the  midwest  lu-  ii  •  es    It  t-^^,;  v  destruction  it  turned 

appeared  a  man,  axe  in  l^uu    i     i   ,;;7  ,  ;  f  Vi^^  nioment  out  of  the  horizon 

in  history  this  nation  rei-.Sd  hei!  llessi'h  '^"""''^'■'-f^^-'  ^'^  this  mystical  niche 

to^S'^hat'i;is''opS,;;d[Sffj;:''^  '-'r-^'  "-^'^^-^  opportunist,  is  only 
accomplishments  as  a  JlolUid  ul  -^tatesniansbip  were  made  possible  by  his 

isti^S'SSc^^S'^^is^^S^J?' 'ifT;^  r^''^'- -^^'' 

His  consuming  pur  me  w  is  in        «    '       '      ''."'''^'^  purpose  or  creed, 
was  simply,  'mus    a  "otvrn  ne  t  ^  .f  1,      '  '.'''^^'f^'""''^!  go^-ernment.  The  question 
its  own  people,  or  too  M    0  n^^  f"'"         liberties  of 

that  the  two  positions  c     d  meet  S  ^^'^^  convinced 

the  Declaration  of  IndepcS.  4  Luld  onlv    e    f     ?  1"'^  again  he  insisted  that 
reg^irdless  of  ra..  under  a  c'lismmloin/rSnine  ''''''''''  '''' 

a  S^^S^ri^.  On'Sic^i^'S^^iri^^iri^T^'/?"''^  ^r'^'  "'^'"^  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
world  that  form  and  subs  1  ,.4^  nV  .  .vl          .    '  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the 

the  condition  of  ^^^i^t  ^^t^'T^H^^l  'T''  ^^=1''".'^'  to%levate 
paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  '  l    /n   ,ff    7    n  ^''""I'lers-ro  clear  the 
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purpose  regardless  of  sacrifice.    High  ideals  and  noble  purposes  are  not  self-pro- 
oelled  to  ultimate  achievement.  ,        ^  .  . 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  appraisal  of  Lincoln's  contemporaries,  in- 
dicating that  cerUinly  he  would  be  unable  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  Union. 
His  patience  was  construed  as  weakness;  his  passivity  as  indecision;  his  liu'"^^.  ^ 
insincerity ;  his  flexibility  as  shameful  compromise.  His  critics  were  positive  th/t 
he  would  not  be  nominated  for  a  second  term,  and  there  was  a  time  when  Luyfln 
was  inclined  to  believe  this  himself.  y<L„.t 

In  spite  of  these  judgments— how  and  why  did  he  finaUy  achieve,  and  in^  great 
a  measure,  that  we  memorialize  him  here  today? 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  his  politicai,,-t«rtmBg-~.wusj^  ui 
course,  there  are  factors  innate,  environmental,  anO^PenmentaiVtvhich  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  difficult  years  of  the  war.  tiiw^ta  had  a  rea  istic  sense  of 
his  own  destiny.  Lincoln  knew  there  were  limits  to  rational  human  activity  Now 
at  the  end  of  three  years  of  struggle'  he  said,  "the  nation's  condition  is  what 
either  party,  or  any  man,  devised  or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim  it.  Although 
having  the  torch  of  freedom  in  his  hand,  he  did  not  run  ahead  of  Go«i  with  it. 
Lincoln  therefore  did  not  propose  to  absolve  humanity  of  its  responsibilities,  nor 
to  shield  it  from  all  its  woes,  but  to  provide  that  aU  people  should  have  equal 
opportunity  to  pursue  happiness  if  they  would.  ,  ,,  . 

Lincoln  said  and  believed  that  in  a  democratic  society  the  ballot  represented 
•the  last  best  hope  of  earth'.  In  a  free  society  one  had  to  believe  in  the  soundness 
of  peoples  judgment.  Again  realistically  he  did  not  identity  the  voic-e  ^^^^  f  O" 
ple  with  the  voice  of  God.  This  philosophy  of  man  enabled  him  to  be  tlexible  in 
decisions,  patient  in  the  development  of  events,  no  matter  how  adverse. 

Though  Lincoln  had  a  well  defined  purpost^he  did  not  have  a  dogmatic  pre- 
conceived policy  of  attaining  that  purpose.  In  an  annual  message  to  Congress  Lin- 
coln said,  'The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  presen  t.  I  he 
occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we  must  nse  with  the  occasion.  As  our 
case  is  new  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  oui selves, 
and  then  we  shall  save  our  country'.  Lincoln  illustrated  this  by  saying  Ihe  pilots 
on  our  western  rivers  steer  from  point  to  point  as  they  call  it— setting  the  course 
of  the  boat  no  farther  than  they  can  see-that  is  all  I  propose  to  myselt  il  is 
pragmatic  approach  enabled  him  to  meet  situations  as  they  were  rather  than  how 
he  might  have  wished  them  to  be.  .       ^  ,  ^        ir.  „^^h 

Lincoln  had  another  ally— that  of  his  understanding  of  human  nature.  He  used 
and  maneuvered  his  friends  and  opponents  adroitly  to  accomplish  his  g-oal.  Lin- 
coln said  'Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but  human  nature  can- 

"'^L'i'ond'^S^  which  has  been  observed  Lincoln  had  the  quality  of  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy.  He  did  not  regard  the  Confederacy  as  '-^^  ^'^^^J  ^'^^'^'t't  in  a 
strict  military  sense.  Ninety  nine  years  ago  tomorrow  he  gave  the  following  order 
'To  the  military  officers  commanding  in  West  Tennessee  ...  It  is  my  wish  toi 
you  to  relieve  the  people  from  all  burdens,  harrassmeiits,  and  oppressions  so  far 
as  possible,  consistently  with  your  military  necessities:  That  the  object  of  the  war 
being  to  restore  and  maintain  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  government,  1  de- 
sire you  to  help,  and  not  hinder,  every  advance  in  that  direction.  One  Lincoln  au- 
thor summarized  his  character  by  saying,  'This  was  Lincohi  s  genius-he  was 
politic  without  being  unprincipled,  patient  without  being  resigned,  flexible  vyi  h- 
out  being  opportunistic,  toughminded  without  being  brutal,  determined  v^  t 
being  fanatical,  religious  without  being  dogmatic  or  unworldly,^  tender  without 
being  sentimental  and  devoted  to  man  without  worshiping  man 

Can  then  the  past  speak  to  the  present?  Yes,  in  saying  that  the  principle  upon 
which  freedom  is  based  remains  eternally  the  same.  The  perpetuation  of  this  free, 
dom  must  be  the  purpose  of  each  generation  in  a  free  society  and  that  he  wno 
would  be  the  bearer  of  this  purpose,  must  pay  the  price  of  disciplined  and  respon- 
sible political  leadership." 
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